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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Notes relating to'the Manners and Customs 
of the Crim Tatars, written during 

a four years residence among those people, 

With plates. By Mary Uolderness, 

Londgn, 1821. . 12mo. pp. 168. 

Mis. Holderness, the author of this‘un- 
assuming volume, resided at the village of 
Karagoss, in the Crimea, from 1816 to 1820; 
and had, consequently, sufficient time and 
opportunity to ébserve the characters and 
eustoms of her neighbours. What appeared 
remarkable to her-she noted down, and the 
result is here presented, in the most modest 
form, to the public. A modern traveller; 
who had ridden through the country, 
would have published at least a quarto 
upon it; but this lady has-condescended to 
give us the fruits of a long residence, in a 
verv humble duodecimo, ‘This, alone, would 
entitle her to our approbation, even had 
she failed in her intelligence: but on the 
contrary, she has made us familiar with 
many particulars with which we were pre- 
viously wnacquainted, and to the praise of 
being an unpretending, »has earned that of 
being a meritorious candidate for favour- 

jon, ¥ 

: Her work is, .as the title imports, in The 
form of notes, or occasional. memoranda, 
made as citcuntstances called: for them. «It 
is, nevertheless, not without method, though 
the sélections,: which: we now proceed to 
make, will rather exemplify the former than 
do justice to the latter quality. 

_ © The- male population. of the Tatars, 
inhabiting the Crimea, amounts, according 
to the last’ revision, ta oné hundred and 
eighty-six thousand -sauls; of these, about 
six fuhdred ‘only ate’Murzas; the number 
of noble families being so materially re- 
duced, that they-are nut supposed to exceed 
sixty. te 

’ “The whole popiilation of the Crimea, 
inchuting all descriptions of people, is esti- 
mated'at two hundred and sixty thousand.” 

* * * . * * ” 

“ Among this population exchange is still 
the medium of purchase, and money is but! 
seldom required or produced in bargains 
made between one Tatar and another, since 
they look with far more anxious eyes at the 
expenditure of a single petack* than at the 
cost of ten or twenty roubles, if negociated. 
by the way of e Poor Tatars, ‘like 
Jacob, serve’ an ticeship for their 
wives, and are then admitted as part of the 


a . 
_“ The Tatars of the Crimea may be di- 
‘vided*into three classes: the Murzas, or 


_ * Alhout a balfpenny.. 
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noblemen ; the Mullas, or priests; and the 
peasantry ; the latter paying great deference 
to both the furmer. The Mulla is con- 
sidered the head of every parish, and nothing 
of consequence to the community 1s_under- 
taken without his counsel. His land is 
ploughed fur him, his corn sown, reaped, 
and catried home, and it is seldom that the 
proprietor of the svil takes tithe of the 
priest.” 

Their marriage customs are tedious and 
troublesome. ‘The lady is never seen, even 
by her husband, till she becomes fairly his 
own, 

“ At the period fixed for the wedding, a 
Tatar Murza sends to all the neighbouring 
villages an invitation to conie and partake 
of his festivity and good cheer. Two, three, 
or more villages in a day are. thus feasted, 
and this lasts a week, ten days, or a fort- 
night, according to the wealth éf'thé bride- 
groom. Each guest takes’ with*him some 
present, which is as handsome as his means 
will allow : a horse, a sheep, a lamb, various 
articles. of dress, nay, even money, ate 
presented on this occasion. - 

“© Much ceremony takes place in preparing 
the intended bride, on the evening béfore 
the wedding, of which (says our fair author) 
T have been a witness. The poor gitl 


willing victim. She was lying on shions 
wlien I fitst entered, covered.s6 as not'th 
be seen, and surroufided by ‘the gitls who 
were her particular friends, the rést of tte 
women attending less closely: The girls, 
at intervals, loudly lamentéd the: loss of 
their companion, and she joined in. the 
voice of woe, At length the women told 
her that it was time to commente the pre- 
parations. ‘In an instant the girls all seized 
her, and uttering loud cries, attempted to 
withhold her from the women, who, strug- 
gling against them, ‘endeavoured to force 
her away. - This scene lasted till the bride 
was near suffering seriously from their folly, 
for she fainted from continued exertion, and 
the heat of the crowd; but this may be said 
tu have ended the contest, for they were 
obliged to give room and air for her to re- 
vive, and some little time after she had reco- 
vered, the women took formal possession. of 
their new associate. They then began to dye 
her fingers, her toe-nails, and afterwards 
her hair, which being tied up, she at last 
was lefttorepose. During the whole time 
I was there, she would not show her face ; 
and in general, I have observed, that if one 
tells a Tatar girl that it is said she is about 
to be married, she runs immediately cut of 
‘the room and will never. speak to a stranger 
on that subject. 

“The share which the priest has in the 
ceremony, is, I believe, very slight: he 
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attends the house of the bride’s father, and 
asks at her window, whether she consents 
to the marriage. If she answers in the 
affirmative, he says some shirt ejaculatory 
prayer, biesses the couple in the name of 
the prophet, and retires. For this he re- 
ceives a present of considerable value; a 
horse, or a sheép, or money. 

“The principal ceremony takes place on 
the day when the bride is brought home to 
her husband’s house; and the chief visitors 
are then invited. Eating, drinking, and 
dancing to the music of a drim and bag- 
pipes, form the greatest part of the entertain- 
ment, till the. cavalcade ‘sets out to meet 
the bride. She is always met at the fron- 
tiers of the estate on which the bridegroom 
resides, all the guests‘ attending, and cun- 
ducting the lady to her future dwelling. 
The party, when on the road, forms a gay 
and Tively concourse, in’ which he, who 
in England would be called the happy man, 
is the only pérson who has not the appear- 
ance of being cheerful. Apparelled in his 
worst suit 0 hes, with unshaven face, 
and perhaps badly mounted, he rides where 
he is least conspicuoys; while 4 friend has 
the charge of ‘leading another horse for 
him, which is always richly caparisoned. 
When the party @itending the bride is 


i : ‘meeting, the mather, 
or some eae whe has the superintend- 
ance of the'business, first makes’a present 
of value to the. pérsyn who leads the horse, 
which, if it be a shawl, as is generally the 
case, is tied round the neck of the animal, 
‘Afterwards, many stiell “ handkerchiefs, 
coarsely embroidered, ‘4nd little pieces -of 
linen, or of coarse printed cotton, are dis- 
tributed, for which the de contend in 
horse-races. This otcuptes much time, and 
daring the whole of it, the carriage which 
contains the bride waits at thé distanvte of 
Nearly half a mile. It tlevet is brouglit 
nearer to the pafty, but thie lady’s father, or 
one of her brothers, attends it, in order to 
see the charge safely executéd of deliveri ng 
her unseen into the house of her husband. 
The better to effect this, the carriage is 
ung round with curtains inside,’ and if 
the party arrive somewhat “early at the 
village, the vehicle is detained at the 
entrance of it till near the close of day, 
and Aill it is supposed that all are’ oc- 
cupied in eating, When she reaches the 
door of her new prison, sherbet is brought 
her to drink, and some kind of sweetmeat 
is given with it. She is next presented 
with a lamb, which is actually put into the 
carriage with her, and afterwards’ trans- 
ferred to one of her attendants. At length, 
after much bustle and prepatation, thie 
court being’ préviously cleared of all spec- 
taters, large coarse blanketing is fixed up, 
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ll possibility of her be 
so as tu prevent all sibility of her bein 
seen, aud then, wrapped ine sheet, she : 
carried by her brother into the house. 
Here fresh forms and ceremonies await her. 
Being received into one of the most private 
rooms, a curtain is fixed up so as entirely 
to eoyat poe —- mtg a this the 
poor girl is |» who, a the annoy- 
pase ileus she has u is glad 
to rest as much as she is able in this nook 
of her cage. Decorated now in all her 
gayest attire, and glittering with gold and 
le, she is still not jitted to be 

seen, except by her mother and female 
friends, whu busy themselves in arranging 
her clothes in proper order, and in adorning 
the room with a profusion of gay dresses, 
embroidered handkerchiefs and towels, rich 
coverlids, and cushions of cotton or Turkish 
silk. All these are distributed around the 
room ; even the shifts, being new for the 
occasion, are hung up with the rest, along 
the walls of the apartment, forming an ex- 
traordinary sort of tapestry. 

“ While this arrangement is taking place, 
the bridegroom having parted with most of 


his now , shaven, and 
gaily drest, he is allowed, about midnight, 
to see his wife for an hour, at the expira- 
tion of which, he is summoned to retire. 
Throughout the whole of the next day, she 
is destined to be fixed ina corner of the 
room, and to remain standing during the 
visits of as many as curiosity may 
bring to see her. The men employ them- 
selves in horse-racing; and three or four 
articles of some value are given for the 
winners. The bri makes a point 
of paying an early visit to those whom he 
considers his friends, taking with him some 
little present of his wife’s embroidery.” 

The conjugal life thus commenced, is, it 
appears, generally as y as the customs 

the country permit ; for Mrs. Holderness 
tells us, “ The highest points of excellence 
in the Tatar character are their sobriety 
and chastity, for both of which they are 
universally remarkable and praiseworthy. 
The Tatar law, I have been told, in cases 
of infidelity, sentences the offender to be 
placed in. a grave fur the purpose, 
when, the being as- 
sembled from many versts , each per- 
son present flings a stone, and the delin- 

uent is thus sacrificed to the rage of of- 
ded feelings. 

“ The Crim Tatars, however, now living 
under the Russian government, and subject 
to Russian laws, are no longer able to, ex- 
ercise their own customs, and this, among 
the rest, has fallen into disuse.” It seems 
to us well that it has, for surely the pu- 
nishment was ioo severely barbarous for 
the most aggravated (and here literally) 


crim. con, we 

Among the superstitions of this primitive 
pesmi is the belief “ that the spirits of the 

id walk for forty days after death. In 
this case, they say, it is requisite to un- 
cover the grave, and either t the dead 
body, cut off its head, or take out its 
heart.” ® ° ® ® 


“ Anotherand more singular prejudice, 


his pests, begins to prepare for a visit to | pose. 





which pervades the better informed as 
well as tbe lower class of people, is that 
respecting bees. They suppose that if any 
tobbery be committed where a number of 
hives is kept, the whole stock will gradually 
diminish, and in a short time die; ‘ for 
bees,’ say they, ‘ will not suffer thieving.’ 
This remark. has been . more than once 
made to me by respectable, and, on other 
subjects, apparently sensible persons. 

“In s of epidemic disease amongst 
cattle, a Tatar expects to cure it by’ cut- 
ting off the head of one of them, and bury- 
ing it in a hole. This, I believe, is a 
sacrifice to the devil, or evil spirit, who 
has sent the contagion. 

“Tt is a very common custom in the 
Crimea, with the Tatars as well as the 
a pee settlers, to stick up a horse’s 
skull near their houses, in order to pre- 
serve them from witchcraft. It appears, I 
am told, from ancient authority, that a 
somewhat similar superstition prevailed 
among the earliest known inhabitants of 
this country (the Taurians), who, however, 
made use of a human skull for this pur. 

» @ 


“ Horse-racing isa most favourite amuse- 
ment with the Tatars, at all their wed- 
dings, and on every holiday. The¥ have 
no stated course, however, and run to no 
stated distance. The manner in which the 
race is conducted is as follows: one of the 
party holding a handkerchief (the prize 
contended for) in his mouth, sets off at full 
speed, followed by one, two, or perhaps 
ten or yorrre base ag He who overtakes 
the first snatches the prize, and is in like 
manner pursued by the rest, who all en- 
deavour to get possession of the handker- 
chief, or at any rate to prevent the rider 
who bears it from effecting his return to the 
spectators. Itbecomes the p y of him 
who retains it till he ean contrive to reach 
the horses of those who are engaged in ob- 
serving the contest. Thus the race is 
shorter or longer, according to the number 
and success of the competitors. There is 
sure to be a fyll attendance at this amuse- 
ment, wheneyer it may occur, but chiefly 
at their weddjpgs, when every Tatar who 
a tolerably good horse considers 
imself called upon to display the skill of 
the animal gnd his own in this popular and 
national diyersion.” 

The following account of a punishment 
affurds g dreadful view of national customs ; 
but, unhappily, we know no country which 
exhibits a more shocking spectacle than 
our own in this respect. 

Inthe spring of 1818, seven Tatars, 
who had been found guilty of various rob- 
béries and murders, in the districts of Ak- 
metchet, Theodosia, Kertch, and Port 
Patch, were sentenced by the Russian law 
to receive the punishment of the knout in 
each Pf “— — Haves ~~ were 
gone this dreadful penalty at Akmetchet, 
they were comtanid te Theodosia, heavily 
ironed, and ed in the there till the 
hour appointed for the ing. They 
were then taken to the market place, where 
hundreds of spectators were assembled to 
witness the scene, and frosn ag Englishman 











resent on that occasion | received the tul- 
wing ‘account of the transaction. The 
culprits, each in his turn, were fastened to 
an inclined post, having a ring at the top, 
to which the head was su tightly fixed by 
means of a rope as to prevent the sufferer 


from crying out. The hands were closely. 


tied on either side, and at the bottom were 
two rings for the feet, which were in like 
manner secured. The back was then bared, 
and the plaister, or rag, whieh had been 
applied after the previous whipping, was 
torn off. The Talar sacerdotal, attended 


by a Tatar priest, next advanced, and read. 


ud the crimes for which the offenders 
were punished, together with the sentence 
of the law. This took up nearly half an hour. 

“The knout has a very heavy thoug, as 
thick as a man’s wrist, and weighing from 
two io three pounds. ‘he lash is of lea- 
ther, about the breadth of a broad tape, 
and narrowing at the end; the handle is. 
about two feet long. With this weapon. 
the executioner now approached, and giv. 
ing one cut, walked back aguin to the dis. 
tance of about forty yards. He then re- 
turned, flourishing his whip, and, struck 
again, till the appointed number of strokes 
was given, and till it was certain that the 
ve wretch was all but dead. Al every 

low the blood spiried from the wound, 
but the previous preparation prevented the 
possibility of exclamation. Each one, when 
his flogging was finished, was utbound, 
and having the rag replaced on his back, 
was renioved into a cart, till all had been 
thus disposed of, having witnessed the suf- 
ferings of their comrades, and endured 
their own. Before they left Theodosia, 
one of them died; and of the seven, FI be- 
lieve, not one lived to undergo the whole 
of the sentence. 

“ The executioner is a convict, who is 
suffered to exist for the horrible purpose of 
inflicting on others the punishment which 
he has escaped himself; and after the ful- 
filment of his duty, is reconducted to the 
prison, frdm which he is brought sor the 
occasion.” ; 

We are glad to pass to another subject 
before we cunclude :— : 

“Among the fruit trees of the Crimea 
the most remarkable are the walnut trees, 
which in the vallies of the south coast attain 
toa prodigious size, and form a most de- 
light ul shade around some of the Tatar 
v s. I have been confidently assured, 
that a'single tree has been known to pro- 
duce sixty thousand walnuts yearly.” 

We have now closed our quotations, and 
unless among the multitude of our readers 
there should be any unfortunate individuals 
liable to be flea-bitten, we request that our 
review may be reckoned to stop here. To 
that class the subjoined passage may afford 
a hint, and, in pity; we insert it. : 

“ The annoyance of flies and fleas begius 
with the first mild weather, and does not 
cease till the recurrence of frost. The usual 
method of destroying the latter is, by set 
ting'a dish full of water by the side of @ 
lighted candle. Jn this manner we have 
‘sometimes caught three, four, and five 





hundred ip the course-of a single night.” 
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WARWICK'S' SPARE MINUTES. 

“ O give me spare men, and spare me great ones.” 

This reprint of a work of an early period 
of the 17th century has, we observe, been 
induced by a paper in, the Retrospective 
Review, and the consequent inquiries for 
the original publication. It is very neatly 
done, and neither discredits the reviewer's 
judgment in its text, nor the printer’s taste 
in its fashion. Indeed, it is the peculiar 
chafacter of this periodical, that while ‘its 
contemporaries are toiling on the trifies 
of the day, it-has the whole field of litera- 
ture open to it; and should it not bring 
forward what is excellent, the fault must 
he in itsown want of selection, aud not in 
the want of materials for its subjects. But 
from the Numbers we have seen of it, we 
are free to render it the just tribute of being 
a very agreeable and entertaining miscel- 
lany, recalling the memory of books which 
ought not to be so dimly recollected as they 
too generally are, and by no means un- 
skilfully directing attention to what are not 
only pleasing in themselves, but valuable 
as data on which to contrast the produc- 
tions of our own times, with those of former 
ages of English letters. Having said this 
much of the cause of Spare Minutes being 


_tevived, we shall, as briefly as possible, 


bring that work before our readers. 


Of its author little is known, except that 
uaint 
and fancyful, a perfect chain of antitheses, 
and not always logical in its forms. In- 
deed, we think there are about as many 
non scguiturs to his syllogisms, as there are 
correct conclusions ; and that he affords as 
inahy examples of the rhetorical figure call- 
ed ogismus, as of reason and argument. 
This arises from the laboured competition 
of words, which, though peculiar to his 
era, we never saw carried to greater excess 
than by thisauthor, who is as inveterate 
iu his way, as George Lilly. was with his 
He is nevertheless often forci- 
We in his language, often curious in his 
illustrations, often original in his thoughts, 
and always benevolent in his inculcations, 


-and pious-in his principles.. A few instances 


will serve to show this, and exhibit the 
punning peculiarities of his manner. 


“ Had I not mare confidence in the truth 
of my Saviour, than in the traditions. of 
men, poverty might stagger my faith, and 
ring. my thoughts into a perplexed purga- 
tory.. Wherein are the poore blessed, if 
pardon shall bee purchased onely by ex- 
pense? Or how is it hard for a rich: man to 
enter into Heaven, if money may buy out 
the past, present, and future sinnes of him- 
selfc, his deceased and succeeding progeny? 
if Heaven bee thus sold, what benefit has 
my poverty, by the price already paid? I 
find no happinesse in réomé on earth. 


"Tis happinesse for me to have roome in 
Heaven.” ¢ e * 


“ When I see the fisher bait his hook, I 
thinke on Satan’s subtile malice, whosugars 
over his poysoned hooks with seeming plea- 
sures, Thus Eve’s apple was canded with 
divine knowledge, yee shall be as Gods, 


knowing good and evill. When 1 see the 
fish fast hang’d,f thinke upow the covetous 
worldling, who leapes at the profit without 
considering the danger. - Thus Achan takes 
the gold and the garment and ne’re con- 
siders that his life must answer it. If Satan 
bee such a fisher of men, its good. to looke 
before wee leape. Honey may be eaten, 
so that wee take heed of the sting: I will 
honestly enjoy my delights, but not buy 
them with danger.” " - 


“T cannot see two sawyers work at the 
pit, but they put mee in minde of the Pha- 
risee and the Publican: the one casts his 
eye upward, whiles his actiuns tend to the 
pit infernall: the other standing with a 
dejected countenance, whiles his hands and 
heart move upward. ’Tis not a shame to 
make shew of our profession, so wee truly 
professe what wee inake shew of: but of 
the two, I had rather bee guod, and not 
seeme so, than seeme good, and not bee so. 
The Publican went home to his house rather 
justified than the Pharisee.”  * - 

“Tt is not good to speake evill of all whom 
wee know bad: it is worse to judge evill of 
any, who may prove good. To speake ill 
upon knowledge, shewes a want of charity : 
to speake ill upon suspitiun shewes a want 
of honesty. I will not speake so bad as I 
know of many: I will not speake worse 
than I know of any. To know evill by 
others, and not speak it, is sometimes dis- 
cretion: to speake evill by others, and not 
know it, is always dishonesty, Hee may 
bee evil! himselfe who speakes good of 
others upon knowledge, but hee: cat riever 
bee good hiinselfe,. who speakes evill of 
others upon suspition.” — * ® 


““A> bad great one is a great bed ‘one. 
For the greatnesse of an evill man, makes’ 
the man’s evill the greater. Itis the un- 
happy priviledge of authority, not so much 
to act, as teach wickednesse, and by a li- 
bera!l cruelty, to make the.offender's sinne 
not more his.owne than others. Each fault 
in a leader is not so mucha crime, asa rule 
for error: and their vices are made (if not 
warrants, yet) precedents for evill. ‘To 
sinne by prescription, is’as usuall as damn- 
able: and men run post in their journey, 
when they goe to the divell with authority. 
When then the vicés'of the rulers of others, 
are made the rules for vices to others, the 
offences of all’ great ones must needs bee 
the greatest of all offences. Either then 
let me bee great in goodnesse,or else it werd 

ood for mee to bee without greatnesse. 
iy owne sinnes are a burthen too hieuvié™ 
for mee, why then should I lade myselfe 
with other offences.” * bi 

« The gentle and harmelesse sheepe -be- 
ing consctous of their owne innocency, how 
patiently, how~ quietly, doe they receive 
the knife, either on the altar, or in the 
shambles? How silently and undaunted 
doe they imeet death and give it entrance 
with small resistance? When the filthie, 
loathsome, and harmefull swine roare hor- 
ribly at the first handling, and with an hi- 
deous crying reluctancy, are haled, and 
-held to the slaughter. This seemes some 





ahem oe cam 
their filthie lives, and nature) so tremble at 
the remembrances, startle at the name, and 
with horrour roare at the approach of death : 
when the godly quictly uncloathe them- 
selves.of théir lives, and make small dif- 
ference twixt a naturall night’s short sleepe, 
and the long sleepe of nature. I will pray 
not to come to an untimely violent death, [ 
will not violently resist death at the time 
when it commeth. ° I willexpect and waite 
my change with patience, imbrace it with 
cheerefulnesse, and never feare it as a totall 
privation.” * *:% * 

“ The men of most credit in our time, are 
the usurers, for they credit most men : and 
though their greatest study bee security, 
yet it is usually their fortune to bee fullest 
of care, Time is pretious to them : for they 
thinke a day broke to them, is worth a 
broke-age from their creditor, Yet this 
they finde by use, that as they have much 
profit by putting out, so must they have 
much care to get itin, . For debtors'are of 
Themistocles his minde, and take ‘not so 
much care how to repay all,-as how. they 
may not pay at all their creditors, and make 
this tKeir first resolution, how they may 
make wo resolution ‘at all. I envy -not 
therefore.the usurer’s gaines, but consider- 
ing they (as merchant-adventurers) send 
abroad their estates in uncertaine vessels, 
sometime into the bankrupt rivers of prodi- 
gality and unthriftinesse, sometimes into 
the seas of casualties, and misfortunes, that, 
many times their principall comes short 
home, I thinke, with my selfe, let them 
gaine dmuch by the adventure, that advcn- 
ture so much to gdine. I will make this use 
of those uses, as to claime -no® interest in 
their gaines, nor. to owe any thing to any 
man but love. If I lend ‘where need is, 
and, receive my principall’ @gaine, 1 will 
accompt that my -principall, gaine, and 
thinke my courtesie but a commanded cha- 
rity.” * ® ° 

“ When a. storme drives: mee to shelter 
mee under a tree, I finde that ifthe storme 
hee little; the tree defends mee,:but if the 
storme hee great, the tree not onely not de- 
fends mee, but powreth on mee;that wet 
which it selfe had received, and so maketh 
mee much wetter. . Hence instructed, I re- 
svive that ifimprovidently I fall into some 
small danges.of the lawes, I will presume 
to seeke shelter under the armes of some 
potent friend, vbut if. the’ tempest of my 
trouble be ent for may triend, I will 
rather beare all my self Pise involve my 
rfriend in the.danger.. It ‘would bee bad 

ough for mee to bee, drencht with, or 

trest by the storme uf the lawe’s anger 
onely; »ij would -be worse to be drownded 
with; the anger of, my stormeing friend . 
algo, My conseience of -my . ill, deserving — 
towards the lawes would in{orce a patience: © 
my remembrance of my well deserving to 
my friend would make the just addition of 
his anger intolerable.”* “i 

We shallfinish with a.sample of the au- 
thor’s poetry :— 
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* This is one of the examples of ‘the tucus 





cause to me, why wicked men (conscious of 
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“ The last thing the Author wrote a few daies 
before his death. 
« A bubble broke, its aire looseth, 
By which loose the bubble’s lost, 
Each frost the fairest flowers brooseth 
Whose lives vanish with that frost. 
Then wonder not we die, if life be such, 
Bat rather wonder whence it is we live so 
much. 
Tales long or short, whether offending 
Or well pleasing, have their end. 
The glasse runnes, yet the set-time ending, 
Every atom doth descend. 
__If life be such (as such life is, ’tis sure) 
When tales and times find ends, why should life 
still indure ! 
This world is but a walke of paine 
That has onely end by death, 
This life’s a warrein which we gaine 
Conquest by the losse of breath. 
Who would not warfare and travels cease, 
To live at home in rest, and rest at home in 


Nothing here but constant paines; 

Or uneonstant pleasures be : 

Worthless treasures, losing gaines, 

Scantie store, chain’d li y 

If life affoord the best no better fate, 

How welcome is that death, that betters that 
Bad'statef 


Whet’s theearth when trimmest drest 
To that cristall spangled dwelling ? 
Yet the saintin glory least 
Is in glory farre excelling. 
Glorious mer, let this earth of mine 
Thy glorious body see, and in thy glory shine. 
Oft T see the darksome night ' 
Toa glorious day returning : 
As oft doth sleepe intembe my sight, 
Yet I wake againé at morning: 
Bright sanne returne,, when sleepe hath spent 
death’s night, 
That these dimne eyes of mine may in thy 
light see light.” 
. Thete are two odd emblematic plates, 
_ quite consistent with the text. 





DAVY’s CEYLON 
(Continued.) 

Pilgrims at Adam's Peak : Singatese Beauty. 

n our last ‘we briefly introduced this 
work, and sketched its prominent features. 
The description of Adam's Peak was not 
the least interesting part of the picture 
which we had‘it in our power to copy: it 
is followed by an account, —— pleasing, 
of the human action ‘exhibi on that 
scene. The author, it will ‘be recollected, 


mentions, that‘in the morni ‘Band of 
pilgrims arrived at the sai t. Itcon- 
sisted of several men women, all na- 


" tive Singalese of the interior, neatly dressed 
in cleanclothes: “ A priest, in his w 
robes, stood on the rock closeto the im- 

' pression of the foot, with Wie" face’ to the 
people, who had themselves in a 

‘vow below ; ‘some on their knees, with 
their hands uplifted, and joined palm to 

‘palm, and o bending forward, with 
their bands. in the same attitude of devo- 
tion. priest, in a loud clear voice, 

sentence by sentente, recited the 

of their religi -_ 

response, they repeated | 

hith, When he hed finished, they 

y went 


Joud shout; and, he retiring, 





,| chief priest of the Malwatt® 


faith and duties; oh B 
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through the same ceremony by themselves, 
with one of their party for their leader. 

“ An interesting scene followed this: 
wives affectionately and respectfully saluted 
their husbands, and children their parents; 
and friends one another. An old grey- 
headed woman first made her salems toa 


to tears, and almost kissed bis feet: he af- 
fectionately raised her up. Several middle- 
aged men then salemed the patriarchal 
pair; these men were salemed in return b 
still younger men, who bad first paid their 
respects to the old people ; and lastly, those 
nearly of the same standing slightly sa- 
lemed each other, and exchanged betel- 
leaves. The intention of these salutations, 
I was informed, was of a moral kind,—to 
confirm the ties of kindred,—to strengthen 
family love and friendship, and remove 
animosities. 

“ Each pilgrim makes some offering to 
the impression of the foot, and to Samen. 
I observed several of them: one presented 
a few small pieces of copper coin, another 
some betel leaves, another some areka- 
nuts, another some rice, and another a 
piece of cloth. The offerings were placed 
on the impression, and almost immediately 
removed by a servant who'stood by for the 
purpose; they are the perquisites of the 
ihare. 

“ Before the pilgrims descend, they are 
blesse¢ by the priest, and exhorted to re- 
turn fo their homes, and lead in future 


‘| virtuous lives.” This is indeed supersti- 


tion, but surely it is of a most virtuous 
nature,—the forms are pagan, the princi- 
ples truly Christian. 

“I shall conclude,” continues our au- 
thority, “ with transcribing the exordium 
of a curious Sanus, written in the time of 
King Kirtisseré, relative to and descriptive 
of the Peak :—‘ Our Roodhoo, who acquired 
Niwané; who came into the world like 
other Boodhoos ; from whom is derived the 
food of life (religion); who is celebrated 
for his thirty-two great manly. beauties, 
and for the eighty two signs connected with 
them, and for the light which shines a fa- 
thom round his body, and for the beams of 
ep that dart from the top of his head; 
who Js the preceptor of three worlds ; who 
is acquainted with the past, present, and 
future; who, during four asankeas of 
kalpés, so conducted himself as to be an 
example of the thirty great qualities; who 
subdued Mareya and 5 attendants, and 
became Boodhoo :—in the eighth year from 
that event he roseinto the air,spread beams 
of light ‘of six different colours round his 
person, and stamped the impression of his 
| foot, bearing the noble marks Chakkra- 
laksana, and the one hundred and eight 
auspicious. tokens, on the rock Samanta- 
kootaparwate ;—which is celebrated for the 
cold and lovely waters of its rivers, for its 
mountain torrents, and fer its 








As we de not intend fo allot more space 


really venerable old man; she was moved» 






to this. continuation of review than is 
merely sufficient to keep it in train while 
we conclude other papers, we shall now only 
further extract the portrait of a Singalese 
female. 

“ The Singalese women are generally 
well made and well looking, and often 
handsome. Their countrymen, who are 
great connoisseurs of the charms of the 
sex, anil who have books on the subject, 
and rules to aid the judgment, would pot 
allow a woman’ to be a perfect belle, mg 
of the following churacter, the particulars 
of which I shall give in detail as’ they Were 
enumerated tome by a Kandyan courtier, 
well versed and deeply read in such mat- 
ters :--* Her hair shovld be voluminous, 
like the tail of the peacock ; long, reaching 
to the knees, and terminating in graceful 
curls; her eyebrows should resemble the 
rainbow ; her éves, the blue sapphire and 
the petals of the blue manilla-flower. Her 
nose should be like the bill of the hawk; 
her lips should be bright and red, like 
coral on the young leat of the iron-tree. 
Her téeth should be small, regular, and 
closely set, and like jessamine buds. Her 
neck should be large and round, resembling 
the berrigodea. Her chest should he ca- 
pacious ; her breasts, firm and conical, like 
the yellow cotva-nut, ahd her waist small— 
almost small ehough to be clasped by the 
hand. Her-hips should be wide ; her limbs 
tapering; the soles of her feet, without 
any hollow, and the surface of her body in 
general, soft, delicate, smooth, and rounded, 
without the asperities of projecting bones 
and sinews.’ 

“ The preceding is the most general ex- 
ternal character that can be given of the 
Singalese. It may be added, that corre- 
sponding to their conformation of body, 
they are rather remarkable for agility and 
flexibility than for strength of limb ; and 
that they are capable rather of long con- 
tinned, than of great exertion.” 





Soutuey’s Crimes OF AGUIRRE. 


(Concluded. ) 

In about three months sot inclyding 
their halts) the demons whose crimes on 
the Rio Orellana were described in our 
last weeks’ Gazette, reached the sea; and 
in seventeen days after, they arrived at 
Margarita. This island Aguirre seized by 
treachery, disarmed the inhabitants, and 
imprisoned the governor and principal per- 
sons. Full scope was given to the infernal 
passions of his congenial train, and the 
history of mavkind has hasdly exhibited 
more wanton and bloody atrecities. 
bing became a comnion amusement, aod 
the cruellest of deaths a sport. Aguirre 
used to say that soldiers who told their 
beads were not fitfor his service ; he wanted 
feltows who would throw dice with the devil, 
and stake their souls upom the cast. Atan 


groves, in the air their sweet-}alurm:of invasion from shewmain, his “ di- 
scented. ta ek is the crown of the }wbolical mind was seized with a new St 
Virgin Iplands, rich in mings of all kindsof}-of cruelty. He ordered she ‘ 
ob ‘stones, like a yigid decked with {those persons whom he liad at first made 
Je 


prisoners, bemg the chief strates of the 
city, to He brought frota the apartment 
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where they were cunfincd into a lower 
hall. They, suspecting that they were led 
tu death, came with a mortal melancholy 
in their countenances, which the tyrant 
perczived, and bade them have.no fear, 
giving them his werd, that, even if the 
friar were to land more,men than there 
were trees and thistles on the island, and 
he himself and all his companions were to 
verish, not one of the prisoners should be 
fur. This was just as night had set in; 
about midnight he sent Carrion, the mur- 
derer of Donna Ines, with a set of fit com- 
anions, to strangle these persons, whose 
lives he had-sv lately and.so solemnly pro- 
mised to preserve. ‘Their dead bodies were 
covered with mats. -Aguirre assembled 
his soldiers in the hail; the mats at his 
command were. then removed, aud the 
bodies exposed by the light of torches, 
* Here,* my Maranones,’ said the tyrant, 
¢ you see another of the King’s Governors, 
and these, his magistrates, lyingdead. Let 
no man among you deceive himself. with 
any hopes of pardon for such crimes as .we 
have committed, nor suffer himself to be 
deceived by fair promises. In no part. of 


‘the world can you possibly be safe, except 


in my company.’” Aguirre then went to 
meet the attack, leaving his worthy com- 
peer Perez, the caneoll in authority, in 
¢harge of the fortress. During his absence, 
“some of the soldiers im the city were 
talking together, and asking who was to 
take the command in case he should be 
slain or taken by the Provincial; upon 
which Perez answered, ‘ Here am I, who 
can do my duty, it the old man should fail.’ 
This wasenough; the tyrant called for one 
Chaves, a lad with scarcely a hair upon his 
chin, who was yet old enough in crimes to 
be charged with such an office, and bade 
him get some companions, and put the 
Camp-master to death as soun ashe entered 
the fortress, whither he sent to call him. 
Perez, little suspecting that. his hour was 
come, hastened, in obedience to the sum- 
mons, and Chaves getting behind him, 
shot him with a harquebuss, The wound 
was not iminediately mortal; the other 
murderers fell on him, and he ran from 
them about the fort, crying out for con- 
fession, and shrieking with the pain of a 
horrible wound, till he fell at length, and 
Chaves dispatched him by cutting his 
throat. The prisoners hearing his shrieks, 
expected that this was the commencement 
of the general massacre which Aguirre had 
threatened; they hid themselves under 
the beds, and in holes and corners, and 
some threw themselves from the windows 
and battlements. The svldiers in the 
Square were not less astonished, hearing 
-his cries, and being ignorant of the cause. 
Aguirre spoke to them from a window, 
telling them not to be alarmed at what they 
had heard, for he had been obliged to put 
his son and Campmaster, Martin Perez, to 


tibiae: 





* The name giver by Aguirre to his follow- 
ers, from rano, a name of the river where 
his crimes were perpetrated—and Marana, a 
trick or stratagem: the wretch made a pun and 
jest on his massacres, 





by killing the tyrant, whose ready instru- 
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death fur cunspiracy against him, Lia- 
mosg, who had been named. as ‘an accom- 
plice in the plot, happened to pass by as 
he was speaking. ‘ They tell me, my son,’ 
said Aguirre, ‘ that you also were in the 
conspiracy; was this then your friendship, 
and this all the regard you have fur the 
great love which I have borue you?’ 
Chaves and his comrades, whose weapons 
were yet red and reeking from the last 
murder, expected that they were now to 
have another victim, and drew near him, 
looking up to Aguirre for the signal to 
strike. But Llamoso, as of. all these 
wretches he most resembled his master in 
ferociousness, so was he the only one who 
was sincerely and faithfully. attached to 
him; and of this attachment Aguirre seems 
to have been sensible, by the manner in 
which he addressed him, He protested his 
innocence with .the most horrid impreca- 
tions. The countenance of this suspicious 
tyrant did not yet relax; and Llamoso, in 
the strong passion of his fear, and his in- 
dignation at the charge, exclaimed, ‘ As 
for this traitor, who would have committed 
such a crime, I will drink his blood !’ and 
throwing himself on the ground, he ap- 
plied his mouth. to a wound in the Camp- 
master’s head, like a dog ravenous with 
hunger. The very murderers who stood by 
him drew back, sickening at the sight, and 
Aguirre no longer entertained a doubt of 
his fidelity.” 

We hasten to the end of a story, every 
feature of which is prominent with similar 
fiendishuess. At length the remnant of the 
monsters left Margarita, and landed on the 
main, with the insane intention of march- 
ing across the continent to Peru. Every 
step was marked with gore, and disunion 
among themselves happily freed the earth 
from numbers of them—by mutual assas- 
sination. Théy penetrated to a place and 
fort called Baraquicimeto, which they oc- 
cupied. The native troops harassed them 
without coming to a regular battle; and 
desertion as well as this desultory warfare, 
thinned their infernal ranks. At last 
Aguirre could trust no one, and his final 
hour came. With its description, which 
is appallingly tragical, we shall conclude. 
A detachment, under one Espindola, had 
been sent against. the royalist General 
Paredes: it went over to its opponents. 
“‘ Paredes immediately halted, his men 
took the deserters up behind them, and 
rode up the hill to their comrades, and 
Espindola then advised that they should 
advance at once to the fort. The main 
body of Aguirre’s people were with- 
out the walls, looking to see what would 
be the success of this detachment; but 
seeing the revolt, they thought all hope 
was over, and that not a moment was to 
be lust in securing their own pardon; with 
this intent they all advanced. ——s 
thought they were going to attack the 
enemy, but he saw them mingle in the 
ranks, and heard them shout out, * The 
King for ever !’ 

« Juan de Aguirre still remained in the 
fort, and intended to complete his crimes 


nna ae a re ee en 


ment he had been in so many murders ; 
but not finding him at hand, and thinking 
all delay, dangerous, he hastened to join 
Paredts; and while Aguirre was outside 
of the fort, all the others, who were now 
only those whom he suspected, and kept 
under watch, got out by a door which bad 
been closed up, but which they broke 
through. Onealone, of all the Maranones, 
remained by Aguirre’s side; it, was 
Llamoso; none of, these wretches had ex- 
ceeded him in guilt, but he was faithful te 
the last to the tyrant whom he .had sworn 
to serve. Aguirre asked him why he also 
did not go to enjoy the King’s pardon; he 
replied, he had been his ériend in life, and 
would beso in death. Aguirre made him 
no answer, but wentinto a chamber where 
his daughter was sitting in company -with 
a young woman called ‘La Torralva, who 
had come with her ‘from Peru. ‘ Say 
thy prayers, child,’ said he, ‘ for [ must 
kill thee!’ ‘Why, sir?” she exclaimed. 
He replied, * That though mayst never live 
to be reviled, and called the daughter of a 
traitor,’ La Torralva had courage enough 
to rise and take his har uebuss from him, 
thinking thus to prevent him from execut- 
ing his desperate purpuse; but he, lightly 
surrendering it, drew out a dagger, and 
stabbed his daughter repeatedly, till her 
sufferings were for ever ended. Then 
going out into the anti-chamber, be per- 
ceived that the king’s troops were enterin 
and leaning against a sort of cane-bed- 
stead, without attempting to resist, he 
waited for what might befall him. An in- 
habitant of Tocuyo, who first’ came into 
the room, called to Paredes, ‘ Here, six, 
I have taken Aguirre.’ The tyrant an- 
swered, ‘I do not yield to such a knave 
as thou art!’ and then seeing Paredes 
himself, he added, ‘ Sir Camp-master, you 
are a cavalier; L beseech you let the terms 
be kept with me, for 1 have things to 
communicate which are of importance to 
the King’s service.’ But his own men 
cried out that it was for the Camp-master’s 
honour to cut off his head befure the 
Governor came up, upon which two of these 
Maranones were ordered to shoot him. 
Juan de Chaves and Christoval Galindo 
are said to have put themselves forward 
for this service, that Aguirre might not 
have time to make confessions which would 
shew how greatly they were implicated in 
the atrociues that had been committed. 
The first shot made only a slant wound. 
‘ That’s badly done,’ said he; the second 
he received in his breast, and exclaiming, 
* This will do,’ fell, and died immediately. 
Custedio Hernandez, a wretch who had 
enjoyed his favour, then cut off his head, 
and taking it by the long hair, carried it to 
the governor, in hopes of obtaining some- 
thing by such a service. 

“ Paredes then advanced to meet the go 
vernor, trailing after him the banvers of 
rebels. The governor ordered Aguirre’s 
daughter to be buried in the church; his 
own body was quartered, and the quarters 
set up by the way-side. His head was 
sent to Tocuyo, and exposed in an iron 
cage, When Pedro Simon wrote, the 
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skull was still remaining; hrs banners also 

were preserved in that city, and the robe, 
gown, and kivtle of yellow silk which his 
daughter had on when she was slain, rent 
by the dagger, and stained witl blood. 

The people of Merida and of Valencia, 
who were in the camp, petitioned each for 
one of his banners, as a memorial of their 
Joyal services; each had a hand of the 
traitor given them instead, which they 
bore away on the point of a lance. These 
trophies me offensive on the way; the 
one was thrown into the river Motatan, 
the other cast to the dogs. The banners 
were taken to Spain by Paredes, who 
hung them over his father’s monument. 
The house in which he was born was 
pulled down, as having been the birth- 
place of a traitor, and a monument was 
erected on the spot, to record his crimes 
and his fate. 

**Collado observed ‘his promises to the 
Maranones with exemplary honour. But 
in the ensuing year, orders came from 
Madrid tu send them all prisoners to Spain. 
They had had time to secure themselves. 
Paniagua, the provost-marshal, was how- 
ever apprehended, and quartered at Me- 
rida, he having been one of the greatest 
criminals ; and Llamoso suffered the same 
fate at Pamplona. The royal audience of 
Santa Fé made diligent search to appre- 
hend others, and six were discovered on 
their way to Peru. Carrion, Susaya, and 
Tirado were among them ; they were sent 
on to the kingdom whither they were 
journeying, and executed-there. 

_ * Aguirre’s crimes made a deep impres- 
‘sion upon the people of Venezucla, There 
was something marked as well as monstrous 
in his character. The rebellion was the 
better remembered for its wild and uncon- 
nected nature; and because no dramatic 
fable was ever brought to a more distinct 
and tragic catastrophe. Aguirre is still 
‘spoken of-in those countries by the name 
of El Tyrano—the tyrant; and it is the 
belief of the people, that his spirit, as 
restless now as when it animated his body, 
still wanders over the scenes of his guilt, 
In the ‘form of that fiéry vapour which is 


‘frequently seen in the island of Margarita, 


and in the Llanos, or plains of New Ania- 
lusia. And this visible but intangible phe- 
nomenon is called in those countries, at 
this day, ths Soul of the Tyrant. 





TRAVELS OF COSMO III, IN ENGLAND, * 
A.D. 1669. 

Our page 405 had brought the Tuscan 
Prince to London, and noted his reception 
there. . 

In due time, and without formality, he 


- was introduced to the king,. who seems to 


have observed very. little of state in his it- 


_ tercourse, either with foreigners or natives. 


The. picture of ease and good-nature is 
indeed quite delicious, and we no longer 
woncer at Burnett’s description of. this mo- 
narch’s personal fascinations. Of course, 
the stranger also went to see tive Lions, the 
Tower, Westminster Abbey, &c. ; but the 
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“That chamber of the queen’s apart- 
ments, whieh is contiguous to the bed- 
chamber, is called the cluset; it is furnished 
with sky-biué damask, corresponding with 
the other, with divisions of* gold lace; it is 
lighted up in the evening by chandeliers, 
which are suspended from the roof; and is 
then used as a place of amusement for their 
majesties, and therefore they go into it 
every evening (untessparticularly prevented) 
from the other apartments. The queen sits 
in front of the door, and enters into con- 
versation with the ladies that happen to be 
there, who form acircle round her majesty, 
standing, and discourse on different sub- 
jects. The ambassadresses are very often 
present. The ladies of the other ministers, 
resident at this court, and more frequently 
than any other, the wife of the envoy 
of Portugal, Habreu, as she is of the same 
country with her majesty: neither was the 
entertainment confined to the ladies, but 
gentlemen wereadmitted, both natives and 
foreigners (besides the representatives of 
sovereign princes) without any other form- 
ality than a respectful obeisance to their 
majesties. The king himself and the duke 
are frequently seen there, seeking relief 
from more weighty cares, and divesting 
themselves awhile of the restraint of 
royalty; sometimes standing, sometimes 
walking through the apartment, they make 
themselves familiar with every one, talking 
indifferently both to the public. ministers 
and the private gentlemen, of the news of 
the day, and on any other subject, provided 
it be unconnected with business and state 
affairs, those topics being always reserved 
, for a proper and seasonable time.” 

Characteristic as this sketch is, we are 
still more pleased with that of the Royal 
Society, to which his highness “ went in 
his carriage, with his usual retinue, to Arun- 
del House, in the interior of Gresham Col- 
lege, given by Henry Howard, of Norfolk, 
for the sittings of the Academy, or Royal 
Society, which meets every Thursday after 
dinner, to take cognizance of matters of 
natural philosophy, and for the study and 
examination of chemical, mechanical, and 
mathematical subjects. 

“This Royal Academy took its origin 
from some philosophers ot London, and was 
restored in the reign of King Charles IL.; 
who (besides his own inclination) in order to 
eticourage the genius of men of quality (who, 
at the time that there was no court in this 
kingdom, applied themselves diligently to 
such studies) established and confirmed it; 
making himself, in facet, its founder, by 
granting it the most ample privileges, which 
are recorded in a book ratified by the King, 
the Duke of York, and Prince Robert. ~ 

“ This institution is:governed by a coun- 
cil, consisting of twenty members, elected 
out of the whole body of the society; the 
head of which is the president, at present 
the Earl of Brounker, who, sitting on a seat 
in the middle of the table of the assembly, 
hasa Jarge silver mace, with the royal arms, 
lying before him, with whichit is customary 
for the mace-bearer, or the porter of the 
academy, to walk before him. Persons of 





following is(forus) “ metal. moxeattractive.” 





are admitted among the academicians, and 
they are under no other olstigation than to 
swear to the observance of the statutes, and 
to attend the meetings as often as is in their 
power; especially those for the clection of 
officers, to promote its interests, and not to 
do any thing to its prejudice. At their 
meetings, no precedence or distinction of 
place is observed, except by the president 
and secretary; the first is in the middle of 
the table, and the latter at the head of it, 
on his left. hand, the other academicians 
taking their seats indifferently on benches 
of wuod with backs to them, arranged in 
tworows; and if any one enters unex- 
pectedly, after the meeting has begun, 
every one remains seated, nor is his saluta. 
tiun returned, except by the president alone, 
who acknowledges it by an inclination of 
the head, that he may not interrupt the 
person who is speaking on the subject or 
experiment proposed by the secretary, 
They observe the ceremony of speaking to 
the president uncovered, waiting from him 
for permission to be covered, and explaining 
their sentiments in few words, relative to 
the subject under discussion ; and, to avoid 
confusion and disorder, one does not begin 
before the other has ended his speech; 
neither are opposite opinions maintained 
with obstinacy, but with temper; the Jan- 
guage of civility and moderation being 
always adopted amongst them, which ren- 
ders them so much the more praiseworthy, 
as they are a society composed of persons of 
different nations. It has, for its‘coat of 
arms, a field of silver, denoting a blank 
tablet, enlivened with the motto * Nullius 
in verba,’ to show that they do not. suffer 
themselves to be induced by passion and 
prejudice, to follow any particular opinions, 
The cabinet, which -is*under the care“of 
Doctor Robert Hook, a man of genius,’‘and 
of much esteem in experimental matters, 
was founded by Daniel Colwal, now trea- 
surer of the academy, and is full of the 
greatest rareties, brought from the most 
distant parts; such as quadrupeds,. birds, 
fishes, serpents, insects, shells, feathers, 
seeds, minerals, and many petrifactions, 
‘mummies, and gums; and every day, in 
order to énrich it still more, the academi- 
cians contribute every thing-of value which 
comes into their hands, ‘so that in time it 
will be the most beautiful, the lergest, and 
the most curious, in respect to natural pro- 
ductions, that is any where to be found. 
Amongst these curiosities, the most remark- 
able are an ostrich, whose young. were 
always born alive ; an herb, which grew in 
the stomachi of a thrush; and the skin of a 
moor, tanned, with the beard and hair 
white; but more worthy of observation 
than all the rest, is, a cluck, whose move- 
ments are derived from ‘the vicinity of a 
loadstone, and it is so ailjusted as to dis- 
cover the distance of countries,.at sea, by 

the longitude. Towards this, the planets 

or satellites of Jupiter, are uf great service, 

by the observation of whose eclipses (these 

succeeding one another almost every day) 
they are studying to find out a method of 

forming astronomical tables, in order to 

discover the true meridians of the earth; 
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for the different meridians will be shown by 
the different hours at which they will hap- 
pen, when observed at different places, 
heginning from the east, and proceeding 
westward. The academy has a librar 
(given also by my Lord Henry Howard, 
and continually increasing in the number 
of its books) for the convenience of the aca- 
demicians, and particularly of the two pro- 
fessors, who are to live in the said college 
(as soon asthe fund from which their sti- 
pend is to be paid, can be arranged) in the 
apartments preparing for that purpose, 
distinct from the halls and chambers ap- 
propriated to the meeting and to the coun- 
cil; and itis to be their duty to refer to the 
society all subjects on which their opinion 
shall be required, and to collect the phi- 
losophical and mechanical experiments from 
the authors who shall be discussed, in order 
to facilitate the discovery of truth.” 

The evening of the day on which he 
attended the Royal Society, was spent by 
the prince at the comedy in the King’s The- 
atre, of which it is said, “ This theatre is 
inearly of a circular form, surrounded, in the 
inside, by hoxes separated from each other, 
and divided into séveral rows of seats, for 
the greater accommodation of the ladies 
and gentlemen, who, in conformity with 
the freedom of the country, sit together ‘in- 
discriminately ;.a large space being left on 
the ground-floor for the rest of the audience. 
The seenery is very light, capable of a great 
many changes, and embellished with beau- 
tiful landscapes. Before the comedy begins, 
that the audience may not be tired with 
waiting, the most delightful symphonies 
are played ; on which account many persons 
come early, to enjoy this agreeable amuse- 
ment. The comedies which are acted, are 
in prose; but their plots are confused, nei- 
ther unity nor regularity being observed ; 
the authors having in view, rather than 
any thing else, to describe accurately the 
passions of the mind, the virtues and the 
vices; and they succeed the better, the 
more the players themselves, who are ex- 
cellent, assist them with action, and with 
the enunciation of their language, which is 
very well adapted for the purpose, as being 
a variation, but very much confined and 
curtailed, of the Teutonic idiom; and.en- 
riched with many phrases.and words of the 
most beautiful aud expressive description, 
taken both from ancient and modern lan- 
guages.” Bs " 

_ On another occasion the prince is men- 
toned as going “td the comedy, at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre, where the music 
and dancing, after the English manner, 
were less pleasing than the operas performed 
by the cumedians; because, being in the 
English language, the only pleasure which 
we who heard them, can derive from the 
Jatter, is, that of -observing their action, 
which, it cannot be denied, was superenii- 
nenily excellent,” 

Another amusement was, a sail down the 
Thames, upon an invitation from the Duke 
of York, and the account is replete with 
marks of the period. “ His highness, risin 
in good time on the, 4th, immediately heard 
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apartments; and whilst he stood there, 
waiting for the Duke of York, the king 
cameout. His highness saluted his majes- 
ty, who returned it with his accustomed 
kindness and attention, and said, that, as 
the weather was so favourable, he would 
himself be of the party; accordingly, hav- 
ing gone down to the river, they began to 
sail down the Thames towards Greenwich ; 
and all that space was crowded with ships 
of large size, and of every description; of 
these, it is said, that there are more than 
one thousand four hundred betwixt Graves- 
end and London bridge, a distance of twenty 
miles (higher than London bridge they 
cannot go, although the tide extends thirty 
miles or more above the city), to which are 
added the other smaller ships and boats, 
almost without number, which are passing 
and repassing incessantly, and with which 
the river is covgged ; for in the neighbour- 
hood of GreenWich there are large docks 
for ship-building, at which an incredible 
number of persons of every age and size, 
are continually working; so that, when, in 
addition to these, the individuals who in- 
habit the ships, vessels and boats, are taken 
into consideration, the assertion which is 
often made in London, does not appear im- 
probable, viz. that more than six hundred 
thousand persons sleep on the water; and 
hence itis, that they endeavour to substan- 
tiate the accounts of the population of the 
city as compared with that of Paris: the 
English being persuaded, that their metro- 
polis is superior in that respect; whereas, 
in fact, there is reason to believe that itis 
very inferior.” 
(To be Continued.) 





THE CORONATION, 


Continuing this subject, from the authors, 
whose title-pages form its head in No. 231, 
we pass by, as not peculiarly apposite to the 
present time, the account of the observ- 
ances in crowning Queen Charlotte, and 

roceed with his late Majesty’s ceremonial 
in the Abbey. 

“ The King being again seated, a fifth 
anthem was sung, taken from Psalms, 
Ixxxiv. and xviii. v. 9 and 51. ‘ Behold, O 
God, our Defender, &c. after which the 
ceremony of presenting the spurs and sword 
took place. The former were only applied 
to the King’s heel, and immediately after- 
wards returned to the altar: the latter was 
girt upon his Majesty, after having been 
consecrated with ashort prayer for that pur- 
pose. When the sword was delivered to 
the King, he received a charge from the 
Archbis oP andanother also when it was 
girt about him. The sword was next offered 
at the altar, and then redeemed for 5/. by 
a nobleman appointed by the King, who 
carried it naked before him throughout the 
remainder of the solemmity, 

“ The Dean of Westminster then brought 
the armilla, or great bracclet, and. placing 
round his Majesty’s neck, reminded him 
that it was ‘a token of the divine. mercy 
embracing him on every side.” This was 
succeeded by putting on the purple robe of 





mass, and went to the palace, to the king’s. 








first, with the assistance of the Lord Great 
Chamberlain, taken off the crimson rube in 
which he came to the Abbey: the orb was 
next be into the Sovereign’s right hand, 
and the Archbishop delivered his exhorta- 
tion and blessing. The Master of the Jewel 
House then delivered the King’s ring to 
the Archbishop, by whom it was pl on 
the fourth finger of his Majesty’s right hand, 
and the orb was returned tothe altar. The 
Marquis of a deputy to the 
Duke of Norfolk, as lord of the manor of 
Worksop, next presented the King with a 
right-hand glove, who, putting it on, re- 
ceived from the Archbishop the sceptre 
with the dove, and that surmounted with a 
cross; the Marquis occasionally supporting 
the royal arm, or relieving his Majesty by 
holding one of the sceptres. At the deli- 
very of each, the Archbishop gave an ex- 
hortation and blessing as before. 

“ About half past three, the Archbishop 
taking St, Edward’s crown from off the altar 
after consecration, set it upon the King’s 
head, when the trumpets flourished, the au- 
dience shouted “ God save the King,” a sig- 
nal was given to the Park and Tower guns, 
which immediately fired, and the Peers, 
&c. put on their coronets, caps, or crowns. 
The crowning was followed by the Arch- 
bishop’s blessing, and the sixth ‘anthem, 
taken from Isaiah and various parts of the 
Psalms; after which the Holy Bible was 
presented, and this was succeeded “by a 
long and beautiful benediction, delivered 
by the Archbishop, first to the King indi- 
vidually, and then generally to the people. 

“ After the seventh anthem of “ We 
praise thee, O God,” the King was seated 
on his throne inthe theatre, and: the in- 
thronization charge being finished, the 
ceremony of homage was performed. 


“ Coronation Festival in Westminster-Hult, 
and the Ceremony of the Champion's 
Ciallenge. ' 
*¢ As six hours had been occupied in the 

Coronation ceremony, the return of the 

procession was so late, that the spectators 

on the scaffolds without the church, had 
but a dim and imperfect view of it. Those 
in Westminster-hall were, however, still 
worse off, being kept entirely in darkness 
until a short time before the procession 
entered, when the whole interior of the 
building was illuminated for its reception. 
« In several of the periodical works for 
1761, was published an extended account 
of the Coronation ceremony and dinner, 
in the form of a letter, which, whether 
written under a real or a fictitious charac- 
ter, frequently gives a very amusing detail 
of those splendid scenes : * Conceive,’ says 
this descriptive epistle,—‘ Conceive to 
yourself, if you can conceive what I am at 
a loss to describe, so magnificent a building 
as that of Westminster-hall, lighted up 
with near three thousand wax candles, in 
most splendid branches; .our crowned 
heads; and almost the whole nobility, with 
the prime of our gentry, must superbly 
arrayed, and adorned with: @ profusion of 
the nvost brilliant jewels; the galleries on 





state, lined with ermine, the King having 





every side crowded with company, fur the 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





most part elegantly and richly dressed; 
but to conceive it-in all its lustre, I am con- 
scious that i! is absolutely.necessary to have 
been present.’ 

“ Until the dinner was prepared,* their 
Majesties retired into one of the chambers 
adjacent to the Hall,and on their public 
entrance they were conducted to their 
states at the upper partof it. Atthe end 
of the same table, on thé King’s right, sat 
their Reyal Highuess’s the Dukes of York 
and Cumberland; and at the other end, 
upon the Queen’s left, was seated the Prin- 
eess Augusta. The other tables were ap- 
propriated to the Peers.aad others, who 
had walked. in the procession. They were, 
as usual, placed lengthweys with the build- 
ing, while the royal one, elevated on se- 
veral steps; crossed them at the top. The 
Peers were placed on the outermost sides 
of the tables, and the Peeresses within, 
nearest to the walls. When the company 
was seated, the first course was served up 
vo the King’s table in state; at the head 
of which were Earl Talbot, the steward of 
his Majesty’s household, om horseback, 

wroperly attended by the Earl Marshal, Ahe 
Lord Lizh Constable, several of the officers 
of his Majesty's household, and the. Ser- 
jeants at Arms. On Lord Talbot's return, 
the manner of backing his horse, that he 
might keep his face still towards the King, 
surprised and deli the spectators, who, 
notwithstanding the royal presence, gave 
him loud and ee ses. he 
first course was ty the Lord of 
the Manor of Addington, in Surrey, serving 
wp'a dish of grout, according to his claim.+ 
Between the first and second courses, the 
King’s Champion, John Dymocke, Esq. 
who enjoyed that office as being lord of the 
Manor of Scrivelsby, in Lincolnshire, en- 
tered the Hall, completely armed, in one 
of his Majesty’s best suits of white armour, 
mounted on a fine white horse, the same 
which ‘King } II. rode at the battle 
of Dettingen, richly caparisoned, and 
greatly attended.” ¢ 





* The dishes were provided and sent from 
the adjacent temporary kitchens, erected in 
Cotton-Garden for this purpose. No less than 
sixty haunches of venison, with a surprising 
quantity of all sorts of game, were laid in for 
this grand feast. The King’s table was eoyered 
with one-hundred-and-twenty dishes, at three 
several times, served up by his Majesty’s band 
of gentlemen pensioners; but what chiefly at- 
tracted notice was their Majesty’s desert, in 
which the confectiouer had lavished all his in- 
genuity in rock-work and emblematical figures. 
The other deserts were no less edmirable for 
their expressive devices. 

+ “* The word Grout signifies a sort of course 
meal, and the following is the method of pre-, 
paring the dish mentioned above: The Grouts 
are to be boiled in water, according to the in- 
tended thickness; when they become soft, mace, 
wine, sugar, and currants, are to be'added: It 
is then usyally: served up in a bowl; with a 
foust laid round it, cut in narrow pieses.”” 

+ There scems to have been what may be 
called a rehearsal of this ceremony a 
few da fore it actually took place; for in 
the Pudfic Adveriiser of Sept, Wth, 176), is the 
following curioys paragraph :— ‘ 





Champion, on the Cosonation-day.”” } 


a abe papeape to their Majesties’ table 
being cleared.by the Knight Marshal, the, 
Herald at Arms, with a loud. voice, pro- 
claimed the Champion’s challenge. 

“The Champion then threw down his 
gauntlet, which, having laid a short time, 
the herald took upand returned. 

“ Yhey next advanced in the same order 
to the middle.of the hall, where the herald 
made proclamation as before; and, lastly, 
to the foot of the steps, when. the herald, 
and those who preceded him, going to. the 
top of the steps, made proclamation a third 
time, at the end whereof, the Champion 
again cast down his gauntlet; which, after 
sume time, being taken up, and returned 
to him by the herald, be made a low obei- 
sance to his Majesty. Then the Cup-bearer 
brought to the King a gilt bowl of wine, 
witha cover; his Majesty drank to. the 
Champion, and senthim the bow! by the 
Cup-bearer, This the Champion, having 
puton his gauntlet, received, and retiring 
alittle, drank thereof, again made his hum- 
ble reverence to his Majesty; and, being 
accompanied as before, rode out of the 
hall, taking the bow] and cover with him as 
his fee. . 

“Immediately after the return of the 
Champion, Garter King of Arms, attended 
by the rest of the heralds, thrice proclaimed 
his Majesty’s style at three separate parts of 
the hall, and each time in as many differ- 
ent languages, viz. Latin, French, and 
English, ‘The first proclamation was upon 
the top of the steps, near the royal table, 
the second near the center of the hall, and 
the third at the lower end of the same. The 
various forms were as follow : 

‘ Serenissimi, Potentissimi, et Excellentissimi 
Monarche Grorem Tratit Dei Gratin, Magne 
Britannie, Franvie, et Hibernia Regis, Fidei 
Defensoris. 

“ Du Tres-Haut, Tres-Puissant, et Tres-Ex- 
cellent Monarque, Georce le Trotsteme, par 
la Grace de Dieu, Roy de Grande Bretagne, 
France, et Irlande, Defenseur de la Foi. 

“The Most High, Most Mighty, and Most 
Excellent Monarch, Georer the Tuirp, by the 
Grace of God Kine of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith. 

“The second course was then served up 
with the same ceremonies as the first, and 
several of the services allowed by the Court 
of Claims, were afterwards performed. _ 

“ About ten o’clock the Peeresses, by the 
courtesy of their Majesties, began to with- 
draw, in order to avoid, as much as _possi- 
ble, the crowd without, which was assem- 
bled to gaze upon royalty. A short time 
after that hour, the King and Queen de- 





“¢ Last night Westminster-hall was illuini- 
nated, and John Dymocke, Esq. put on his 
armour, and tried a grey horse, which his late 
Majesty rode at the battle of Dettingen, before 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York, Prince 
Henry Frederick, the Duke of Devonshire, Eas] 
Talbot, and many other persons of distinction. 


There were also another grey,.and four other 


horses, which were walked and rode several]. 


times up and down the Hall, Earl Tglhot rode 
one of them, a very fine brown bay horse, which 
his Lordship proposes to ride on the side of the 


ry . 





parted in the same mnanner as they came; 
and, according to former custom, the Hall 
doors were immediately thrown open, and 
the multitude admitted, when every thin 
that remained of the festival, was seize 
upon, and carried away.” 





THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP SANCROFT. 
(Concluded.) 

Though in putting our pages together it 
happened, that the review of Dr. D’Oyly’s 
work broke off so very unaptly as in the 
middle ofa letter, yet the constant influx 
of novelty has so pressed upon us, that we 
have been unable, conveniently, to resume 
it (from page 373) till now. By glancing 
so far back, our readers will observe that 
we were demonstrating the inestimable 
improvement in the administration of jus, 
tiee,- from circumstances connected with 
the trial of the Seven Bishops.—Their solj- 
citor writes, that they had watched the 
jury all night to prevent the prosecutors 
from tampering with it; and thus cpa, 
tinues ;— 

“In case a verdiet pass for us {which 
God grant in his own . best time), the pre; 
sent consideration will be, how the jury 
shall be treated. The course is usually, 
cach man so many guineas, and a common 
dinner for them all. The.quantum is at 
your Grace’s and my Lords’ direction. But 
it seems to my poor understanding, that 
the dinner might be spared, lest our watch- 
ful enemies interpret our entertainment of 
the jury for a public exultation and a sedi, 
tious meeting; and so it may be ordered 
thus:—Each man guineas for his 
trouble, and each man a guinea over for his 
own desire; with my Lords’ order, that | 
or some other entreat them, in your bames, 
not to dine tugether, for the reasons afore- 
said. } conceive, my Lords, the Bishops 
will resolve how to direct me in this point, 
betore they come inte court, There were 
twenty-two of the jury appeared and ne 
more; and they that did not serve will.ex, 
pect a reward as well as those whodid. _ 

“I-beg your Grace’s pardon for Ahis 
trouble; it-is only to enable my Lords 
consult what is fit to do decently on our 
part; and all is submitted to your Grace's 
and my Lords’ judgment by, 

. | “ M 


Servant, 
% Jo. Ince, 


«“ P,S. Just now the officer. beings me 
word they are all agreed, and aye sending 
to my Lord Chief Justice to. know where 
he pleases to take their verdict. There 
must bean hundred and fifty, or two luundred 
guineas provided.”—-See Tanner’s MSS. v. 
28, p. 83. 

* A minute and particular account exists 
in Tanner’s MSS. v. 28, Nos. 1, 84, 86, 
150, of the charges incurred duriog the 
prosecution, trial, &c. of the bishops, and 
of the assessment made upon them in pro- 
portion to their incomes, for defraying 
them.—The whole of the charges amounts 
to 6141. 8s, 8d.; and this sum was levied 
by aésessing them severally as follows; 


“ Your Grace’s most humble 
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2 s. d. | which times he was constantly present, and | serpent entered the bed of one of our fel- 
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“The Bishop of Norwich made a free 
giftof 5/. towards the expenses. 

“ It has sometimes been stated, that the 
lawyers who were employed in the defence 
ef the bishops. refused to take any fees. 
This, however, was not the fact. Many 
items are set down in the account of fees to 
each of them, of ten guineas, five guineas, 
&c. Only, in oneinstance, it is mentioned, 
that Mr. Finch and Sir Robert Sawyer re- 
fused a fee of twenty guineas, which was 
given to the rest.” ‘ 

Events from this date to the revolution, 
are too notorious to admit of detail; and 
we shall finish our reporton vol. 1 of this 
éxcéllent work (particularly excellent in au- 
thentic anecdotes of the era to which it be- 
Jongs, and in facts of church history) with 
briefly repeating from it, that firm as he was 
against the tyranny and papistry of James, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was equally 
scrupulous and conscientious on the score 
of the oaths to William. In consequence 
of this, he was finally ‘suspended and de- 
prived of his see, and-ejected biy the force 
of law from Lambeth Palace. He retired 
to Fresingfield, attended as appears from 
his letters, by the utmost serenity of mind. 
These letters, are pleasing, even playful : 
he speaks of the author of Sylva‘in them in 
the highest ternis, sayingof him that “ his 
great charity is as exterisive as other men’s 
curiosity, or desire of glory.”—What a cha- 
racter ina few words! As for the hearer of 
this testimony, his contentment seems to 
have been of a similarly benevulent charac- 
ter: he is more happy at his “ hired house, 
Fresingfield, than in Lambeth Palace, and 
enjoys not the test he gui laté et lazé et 
magnifice habitat. In August, 1693, while 
occupied in arranging Archbishop Laud’s 
diary and papers for the press, he was 
seized with ‘a violent’ fever, which, in 
three months, put a period to his life. “A 
very short time before he breathed his last, 
he called for a common-prayer book, and, 
though one was brought to him of the 
smallest print, he himself turned to the 
commendatory prayer, and ordered it to be 
read. That being perfurmed, he composed 
himself more sulemnly for his departure. 
He put his hands and arms down to both 
his sides, and desired his head to be placed 
lower, thusin a manner laying himself out 
to receive the stroke ofdeath. In this pos- 
ture, with the utmost chéerfulness and re- 
signation of spirit, he breathed his Jast a 
Jittle after midnight, on the morning of Fri- 
7 eco 24th, 1693,” 

_His chaplain, during the ‘last six years of 
his residence in Lambeth Palace, gives the 
following short but characteristic account of 
his habits, &c. 

“* He was,’ he states, * the most pious 
humble, good Christian I ever knew fn all 
iy life, His hours for chapel were ai six 
In the morning, twelve before dinver, three 
in the afternoon, and ‘nine at night, at 





always dressed, . 

« ¢ His usual diet, when it was not fast 
day, was two small dishes of coffee and a 
pipe of tobacco, for breakfast; at noon, 
chicken or mutton; at night, a glass of 
mum,* and a bit of br , if any thing.’ "+ 

He left behind him a very voluminous 
collection of MSS. “In the Harleian Col- 
lection in the British Museum, besides 
three volumes of letters written to Dr. San- 
croft at different periods of his life, and 
from persons of all descriptions, are thir- 
teen volumes (numbered $786—3798) of 
miscellaneous collections: made by him, re- 
lating to a great variety of subjects, public 
and private, many of them having marginal 
notes written with hisown hand. Among 
Bishop Tanner’s MSS. in the Bodleian are 
a great number of volumes, consisting of 
extracts on different subjects made‘ by his 
own hand, collections of MSS. with fre- 
quent marginal notes of his own, letters 
addressed to him,. several of his’ common- 
place books, &c. In the Lambeth library 
also, a few of his MSS. are preserved, hav- 
ing remained in the possession of Mr. 
Wharton, and been purchased among his 
collection.” 

In the second volume of this work we 
have a diary uf the life of the learned Henry 
Wharton, who was the Archbishop’s chap- 
lain, the Four Predestinaters, the painph- 
let entitled Modern Policies, and several 
sermons, . The first is full of curious mat- 
ter, ‘The Modern Policies, would fit as 
well the present time as the 17th century, 
Great learning and ingenuity are oles 
in them; u the whole, Dr. D’Oyly’s 
publication 1s deserving of a place in all 
good libraries; and especially ih those of 
clergymen. 





HUMBOLDT'’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 


M. Ilumboldt relates some remarkable 
particulars concerning the serpents in South 
America, and the following will show to what 
em. from them, the traveller is exposed. 

n taking ap a night’s lodging, we are 
told— Before we took possession of the 
deserted hut, the Indians killed two great 
mapunare serpents. ‘These grow to four or 
five feet long. They omens to me to be 
the same species as those I described in 
the Riv Magdalena. It is a beautiful ani- 
mal, but extremely venomous, white below 
the belly, and spotted with brown and red 
onthe back. As the inside of the hut was 
filled with grass, and as’ we fe! upon the 
ground, there being no means of suspending 
wur hammocks, we were not without in- 
quietude during the night. In the morn- 
ing a large viper was found on lifting up 
from the the jaguar skin, ce 
which one of our domestics had slept. The 
Indians say, that these reptiles, slow in their 
movements when they are not pursued, creep 
neat a man because they are fond of heat. 
In fact, on the banks of the Magdalena a 





* “ Mum is ale Liswed from wheat.” 
+ “See Cole’s MSS. in the British Mu 
seum,” ; 





low travellers, where he remained a part of 
the night, without doing him any harfi. © 
Without wishing here to take up thede- 
fence of vipers and rattlesnakes, I believe 
it may be afiirmed, that, if these venomous 
animals had such a disposition for offence 
as is supposed, the human species would 
certainly not have resisted their numbers 
in some parts of América; for instance, on 
the banks of the Orooneko, and the: humid 
mountains of Checo/” se ; 
After this the wanderers, cn\ered the Rio 
Negro, and the view here taken is both 
geographically good and morally .affecting. 
—* After all we bad endured (observes our 
interesting author), I may be permitted, 
rhaps, to speak of the satisfaction we felt 
mm having reached the trihptaty streams of 
the Amazon, baving passed the isthimus that 
separates two great systems of rivers, and 
in being sure of having fulfilled the most 
important object of gur voyage, the deter- 
mining astronomically the course of that 
arm of the Oroonnko, which falls inte the 
Rio Negro, and of which the existence has 
been alternately proved and denied during 
half'a century. In proportion as we draw 
near to an object we have long had in yiew, 
its interest seems to augment. The unin- 
habited banks of the Cassiqniare, covered 
with forests, without memorials’ of 'titnes 
past, then occupied my invagination,’ as do 
now the banks of ‘the Euphrates, or 
Oxus, celebrated in the atinals of civilii 
nations. In that interior part of the New 
Continent we almost accu: ourselves 
to regard men as not being essential to the 
pie of pa The earth is exper heed 
plants, and nothing impedes their 
velopement. An itacuoried layer of mould 
manifests the uninterrupted action of or- 
ganic powers. The crocodiles and the boas 
are masters of the river; the jaguar, the 
pecari, the dante, atid the monkeys, tra- 
verse the forest without fear, and ‘without 
danger; there they dwell as in an ancient 
inheritance. This aspect of animated na. 
ture, in which man is nothing, has some- 
thing in it strange and sad. To this wé 
reconcile ourselves with difficulty on the 
ocean, and ainid the sands of Africa; though 
in these scenes, where nothing recalls t6 
mind our fields, our woods, and our'streams 
we are less astonished at the vast solitude 
through which we pass. Here, in a fertile 
country adorned with eternal verdure,; wé 


seek in vain the traces of the r of 
man; we seem to be transporte into a 
world different from that which ‘gave us 


birth. These impressions are so much the 
more powerful, in proceriee as they are of 
longer duration. A soldier, who had spent 
his whole life in the missions of the U 

Oroonoko, slept with us on the bank of the 
river. He was an intelligent man, who, 
during a calm and serene night, pressed me 
with questions on the magnitude of the 
stars, on the inhabitants of the Moon, on a 
thousand subjects of which 1 was as igno- 
rant as himself. Being unable, by my an- 
swers, to satisfy his curiosity, he said to me 
in a firm tone: ‘ With respect to men, I 
believe there are no more above, than you 
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would have. found, if you had gone by land 
‘from Javita to Cassiquiare. 1 think I see 
in the stars, as here, a plain covered with 
and a forest. (mucho monte) traversed 
yariver.’ In citing these words, I paint 
the impression produced by the monotonous 
aspect of those solitary regions.” 

We have now conducted our readers to 
the 8th book, and, though this notice is 
very brief, find this a convenient place to 
rest for the pfesent. 


—— —————_——_——— 
' ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Actual Situation of the United States of 
North America. 

The long series of wars which desolated 
Germany from the commencement of the 
French revolution, had caused a degree of 
distress too extensive to be remedied by 
the return of peace and order, and which, 
perhaps, was even more ‘severely felt, after 
the everilowings of the feverish excitation 
which had been so long kept up by the 
rapid. vicissitudes of an eventful and 
disastrous period, had subsided into the 
sluggish channel of ordinary and monoto- 
nous existence. The distress was, however, 
really so great, that we. cannot wonder if 
even the proverbial patience of the German 
was exhausted, and if, in the hopeless- 
ness of relief, he was tempted to abandon 
the land of his fathers, and seek an esta- 
blishment for himself and his family, in 
remote climates. A spirit(we had almost 
said mania) of emigration spread to an ex- 
tent hithertounknown, especially among the 
poorer inhabitants of some of the southern 
states of Germany ; for instance, Wurtem- 
berg aud Baden, and also among. some of 
the Swiss cantons. This spirit was artfully 
fomented by the interested suggestions of 
selfish speculators, traders in human flesh, 
emphatically called in Germany, “ sellers 

* souls,” who seduced ‘thousands of un- 

appy individuals to dispuse of their little 
property, and to undertake the long pilgri- 
mage to the United States of Nurth Ame- 
rica. This is not the piace to dwell on the 
melancholy and oft-tuld tale, of their dis- 
appointments, their sufferings, and their 
wrongs; the diabolical wickedness of pre- 
tended agents, who, after stripping them 
‘of their hitle all, under pretence of pro- 
viding them with a passage to North Ame- 
rica, mercilessly abandoned them in the 
sea ports of Holland, utterly destitute of 
means of subsistence. The rapacity of 
captains, who crowded them into narrow 
vessels without any of the accommoda- 
tions, which they had reason to expect, 
often with so slender a stock of provisions, 
that it. was barely sufficient for the most 
rapid voyage; the consequent horrors of 
famine and contagion, of which there have 
been but too many instances ; the miseries 
of thousands of wretches after landing, 
slavery, separation of families, and a long 
catalogue of woes; all these have been 
repeatedly brought before the public in 
varions shapes, and the Literary Gazette 
has bad many occasions to dwell on the 
theme. The well-meant warnings repeat- 





edly given by persons of respectability and 
experience, mot having sufficed to check 
this spirit of emigration in Germany, many 
benevolent individuals took great pains to 
acquire and spread among their country- 
men such information as was likely to 
guide the proceedings of the emigrants to 
some useful result, and socicties were 
formed with the. yiew of assisting them, 
both by pecuniary support, and by valuable 
counsel. One of these societies, called 
“The German Society vf Lancaster in 
Pennsylvania,” has exerted itself in a very 
laudable and efficacious manner, both by 
assistance afforded to numbers of German 
emigrants, and by publishing from time to 
time, both in America and Germany, im- 
partial and authentic statements of the 
actual situation of the country, or of par- 
ticular states, pointing out the chances of 
success, and the probabilities of failure, 
according to the plan adopted by emigrants, 
and, above all, according tu their trade or 
profession. We have now before us the last 
paper of this kind, dated so lately as the 
20th of March, 1821. Considering the 
interest inherent on the subject itself, and 
the erroneous ideas that are still enter- 
tained bya great number of persons in 
this country, respecting the prosperous 
situation of North America, notwithstand- 
ing all the evidence that has been published 
to the contrary, we subjuin some extracts 
from this paper, which, coming from such 
a source, cannot be suspected of being in- 
tended to mislead public opinion here : 

“ The German Society of Lancaster, in 
Pennsylvania, observes, with sorrow and 
compassion, the melancholy situation of 
most of the emigrants, why, partly induced 
by the pressure of circumstances, partly 
deceived by delusive representations, have 
taken the resolutisn to exchange their 
native land for the United States, and have 
emigrated to America with no dependence 
but on chance.” **** Many an industrious 
and honest German, has indeed found 
ample means of support in our states, and 
the republic still holds out its arms, to give 
a kind reception to the ‘stranger. But so 
extraordinary a change has taken place in 
the situation of our country, that the indi. 
gent stranger is liable to meet with a more 
unhappy lot than would perhaps have 
fallen to his share had he remained at 
home. The general peace which Euro 
enjoys, after a Jong and dreadful stru My 
and the free trade arising from it, which 
all nations can now enjay, has produced, in 
the United States, a state of things, which 
was indeed partly foreseen, but not in the 
frightful light which the reality displays, 
and which 1s especially hostile to emigrants 
of every description. Agriculture (which, 
during the last thirty years amply rewarded 
every farmer who attended to it with dili- 

ence and zeal, and very often made him 
rich and independent, and by the flourish- 
ing state of which, trades of every kind 
attained a high degree of prosperity) 1s now 
wholly depressed ; a countless multitude 
of our own citizens, are destitute of occu- 
pation, and of bread.—The artisan is with- 





ten or twelve men; now contents himseff 
with two or three at most, or even limits 
himself to what he can produce by the 
labour of his own hands.”—The Suciety 
then proceeds to say, that in the western 
country, that is, the back settlements of 
New York and Pensylvania, the States of 
Ohio, [ndiana and Illinois, the. prospects, 
of the enterprising cultivator of the waste, 
are much better, since his labour will pro- 
cure him, if not wealth in,gold and silver, 
yet abundance of the necessaries of life. 
A moment has arrivedlin the history of the 
United States, which seems to be not at all 
favourable to emigration to the Atlantic 
States, and which renders it highly proper 
for farmers in good circumstances, the only 
class of people whom we would not absolutely 
dissuade from coming to settle in our country, 
to direct their attention to Western Ame- 
rica, and to regard the well-meant advice 
which our long experience and, intimate 
acquaintance with the interior of the coun- 
try, entitle us, as we think, to give them, 
The Society advises all mechanics, or 
artists of every description, to refrain from 
migrating to America at present. . But 
there is.another description of persons, 
many of whom they have often seen, and 
the great majority of whom have met with 
a melancholy fate. These are lawyers, 
merchants, merchants clerks, and all such 
persons as lave applied to the fine arts 
and sciences, and are unacquainted with 
any mechanical profession. The English 
language, as the Society justly observes, is 
a formidable obstacle to emigrants from 
Germany. With regard to farmers, the 
Society advises, that they should come in 
parties, so as to afford reciprocal support, 
and first send an intelligent agent to leok 
out, and to purchase a suitable tract of 
land. This agent must not take any im- 
portant step, without consulting disinte- 
rested and well-reputed persons, 

M. Frederick Schmidt, through whom 
the report of the Society was transmitied 
hither, accompanied it, with the following 
more particular and highly interesting in- 
formation : 

“ The German Society at Lancaster de- 
serves the thanks of the German nation for its 
trank representation of the actual situation 
of the United States; but as the most im: 
portant topics are touched upon but supers 
ficially in this r, and the inexperienced 
may be easily led inte mistaken notions, I 
am induced, for the further information of 
my countrymen, to add some remarks, for 
the truth of which [ pledge myself. Agri- 
culture, and all branches vd tease in sam 
rica, owe the prosperity t ave enjoy 
for the last thirty pe to the wars of Eu- 
rope. But for many extraordinary circum- 
stances as a basis, the United States could 
not have made so rapid a progress, and 
five generations would not have seen wi 
has been accomplished in the short period 
of thirty years. Being at length throws 
back upon themselves, by ‘the return of 
peace among the nations of Europe, the 
true valuation of the United States is dis- 
closed, and sufficiently proves that the 
prosperity of a nation cannot be calculated 
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according to short periods, and: that: the 
financial and political ‘institutions of this 
country are stillin their infancy, their ex- 
cellence not having yet stood 'the test of 
time. That agriculture and all other pro- 
tessions are in a deplorable state, is a fact 
which is evident to every attentive observer. 
Extensive exportation of the natural pro- 
ductions of the country, and the high prices 
paid for them in Europe aud other parts of 
the world, allowed the farmer to settle in 
the remote wildernesses of the interior, 
without any fear respecting the sale of his 
produce ; and the waters of the Ohio and 
Mississippi brought goods to New Orleans, 
which, in the regular course of things, could 
not possibly bear the expense of a journey 
of from two to three hundred German 
(1,000 to 1,500 English) miles. Thus it 
has happened, that in extensive tracts of 
country but few people are settled, who pro- 
duce, it is true, sufficient to maintain them- 
selves, but have no market whatever for their 
supertlious produce. Hence it is that not 
only to the west of the Alleghaney moun- 
tains,but even, insome parts,to the east,there 
is nothing but a miserable barter-trade, in 
which all the productions of the soil are so 
cepreciated, that a bushel of wheat (60 lbs.) 
may be had in the eastern states for 25 
cents, and in the state of Ohio for 12} cents, 
without finding any purchasers. The farmer 
is therefore obliged to feed his cattle with 
wheat and maize, in osder to get rid, in 
some degree, of his superfluity, and to let 
fields lie fallow which formerly brought 
abundant profit. All articles necessary to 
the farmer are, on the other hand, extremely 
dear, arid at the close of the year he has 
nothing for his labour but the preserva- 
tion of his life in a wilderness of a country, 
whose unfeeling traders and vagabonds 
contrive, by the must infamous means, to 
rob the unsuspecting of their property. In 
the eastern states things are net much 
better; and from the. calculations which I 
have tying befure me, it appears that at the 
distance of 15 or 20 German miles from 
Philadelphia, nothing can now be brought 
to the city without loss to the owner, and 
that even there trade is reduced to mere 
barter.. Hence the United States present, 
in general, a melancholy picture, and it may 
he justly affirmed, that the annals of mun- 
kind afford no such example of « nation sink- 
tug into poverty in the enjoyment of peuce, 
aud with overflowing grinaries.* ‘ 
From these slight sketches, it appears 
that the internal relations of the United 
States are in a bad condition, and that such 
embarrassments cannot be removed but in 
a lung series of years; for on a moderate 
estimate, there are in the United States 
some hindred thousand individuals without 
bread,+ who will be at all times sufficient to 





* ‘This assert‘on is worthy of the attention 
of those who maintain that the soil and ts 
products form so exclusively the wealth of na- 
tions. £d. 

+ In Massachusetts, for instance, the increase 
of the poorer class has been of late years greater 
than in’ England. In the latter, the increase 
has been 3-5ths in 30 years, and in Massa- 
chusetts 3-5ths in 2U years. 
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meet any unexpected:c for the better, 
without needing the assistance of foreigners. 
For the poor man, therefore, no livelihood 
is to be obtained ; and the day-labourer in 
the country, even if he can get work, can- 
not find employment for above six or seven 
months in the. year.. But to entice people 
im easy circumstances to América, is, in 
plain terms, scandalously to rob them of 
their property ; for, with the countless mul- 
titude of forgers, and a horde of swindlers, 
who carry on their proceedings in’ the 
Western ‘states in particular; with the 
boundless ‘ impositions practised ‘by the 
legally-established banks, and with the 
supineness of the laws themselves, ‘he who 
brings movey here, can never be esteemed 
safe. Men of experience and tried in- 
tegrity, who have resided from ten to twenty 
years in America, and are intimately ac- 
quainted with the Western States, cannot 
find colours strong enough to paint the 
frightful situation of that country; and 
sitting aside the ‘facility of purchasing 
lands at a low price, every thing is against 
a settlement there. An army of bilious 
and intermittent fevers, too, threaten the 
new comer, and carry off numbers in the 
prime of life. The western: part of In- 
diana, Illinois, with its savannahs and 
swamps, and the north-west part of Ohio, 
where there is far the imost alluvial soil, 
and numerous marshes, are particularly un- 
healthy, Missouri is also yery unwhole- 
some, and anAmerican of distinction settled 
there, observed, in a letter to a friend, 
that. * the emigrants into those states, 
in general very soon wander to that land 
whence no traveller returns.’ ” 

How true these remarks are, and how 
wretched the state of things are in general 
in the United States, may be inferred from 
the opening speech of the Governor “of 
Pensylvania in Nov..1820, who could not 
refrain from remarking, -“ that there had 
now taken. place in the country an almost 
entire destruction of personal confidence.” 
Hence many and, in part,opulent Europeans 
are preparing, some to return to their own 
country, others to go to Spain, whither se- 
veral hundred country people from the 
neighbourhood of Philadelphia alone de- 
sign to go.. Others, with sad hearts and 
broken fortunes, migrate to Nova Scotia 
and Canada, and many in the western 
states pine after their native homes;. but 
they are destitute of resources, and can anly 
lament the days that are past. It is there- 
fore by no means advisable to abandon Ger- 
many fur the wilds of America; and of 
whatever class the emigrants may be, rich 
or poor, they will deplore the moment when 
they were deluded into such a resolution. 
In this class, however, I understand, good, 
upright, genuine Germans; the miser, the 
usurer, the restless spirit who praises what 
he has not seen, and gives credit to the 
dreams of certain writers of books and news- 
papers,—all those who venture to judge 
of the happiness of a nation 4,000 miles off, 
may come to a country where they will find 
food suitable to their minds and hearts. 
All other considerations which might tempt 
emigration, fur instance; the low-price of 
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dand, are fallacivus ;' betause léss is‘certain, 
and there isno reasonto apprehend that land 
will become scarce. For the United States 
have still 300 million ofacres of uncultivated 
territory, of which about 100 millionsof acres 
may be good land, ‘These lands ‘lie partly 
behind the Allighany and the Mississippi ; 
and in Pennsylvania itself there is still room 
for a million of people at least. In the 
eight north-western counties, there are only 
scattered dwellings, and’ about 2,500. per- 
sons dispersed over a tract ‘of 2} millions 
of acres. If circumstanees should change, 
there is no ers to expect that these wil- 
dernesses will rise in price, since, in the most 
brilliant period, they were sold, on‘an-aver- 
age, at 5} florins peracre It appears; also, 
from the government reports, that from the 
4th of Murch, 1789, to the 31st of December, 
1819, 72,805,092 acres had been measiired ; 
of which, up to September 30, 1819, no more 
than 20,186,482 acres had been sold for 
112,746,740 florins, which were partly in 
the hands of rapacious. land-speculators. 
Every budy, therefore, may quietly wait till 
things are in a more prospervus condition 
in the United States, 

I take an accurate view of all these rela- 
tions, and many others; and to afford every 
unprejudiced observer a true representation 
of the situation of this country, I have col- 
lected, from a sense of duty to'my own 
country, during my residence, “ Contribu- 
tions towards the Knowledge of the United 
States of America,” which will, I sincere! 
hope, tend to give another idea of Ameri- 
ca, and to remove the ‘error of ‘those who 
fancy that country to beso extremely bappy. 
But they shall, above all, tend to show to 
Germany, that arbitrary power and oppres- 
sion are found in America in a very differént 
shape from that in which they were in the 
miuch-abused. old. world, that Provi- 
dence bestows peculiar favours only on 
those countries, whose inhabitants proceed 
with modest self-confidence, in the*path of 
virtue and honour. How far America isfrom 
being so favoured, we learn trom the Ame- 
rican minister of finance hitaself, who says, 
“‘ There are-few instances of such general 
and such great distress, as in the United 
States.” ' 

Thus every thing has combined to dis- 
appoint the extraordinary expectations 
that were founded on the’uncommon pros- 
perity of this country, and he who, woder 
such circumstances, can hold out! induce- 
ments to emigration to America, is guilty 
of treachery to his country and ‘to. his con« 
science. . > 





————— 
LITERATURE&LEARNEDSOCIETIES, 





MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


We are much indebted to a correspondent 
who corrects an error in our last No. res- 
pecting Orfila on Poisons, noticed as a 
translation from the English, instead of 
vice versa, the English being translated from. 
the work of that celebrated Pfolessor of 
Medical Jurisprudence at Paris, and the 
translation of the seeond part. of his lee 
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ture now preparing for the press: and who 
agreeable 





thus conc his letter :— 

“ The accounts yau have lately favoured 
your readers with in the Bibliomaniac de- 
partinent, have ted a number of re- 
collections to me ret I. regret, I cannot 
find time to draw out at length. Among 
others, I observe Mr. Dibdin alludes to the 
existence of stereotype printing in the 16th 
century. This should hardly excite sur- 
prise, since the original idea of printing 
was taken from immoveable letters cut on 
wooden, blocks. Perhaps you may think it 
worth while to inform your readers that 
William Ged, a goldsmith, produced an 
18imo. Sallust, in stereotype, at Edinburgh, 
in 1744, 

« The notice of George Peele’s‘ Pleasant 
conceited Comedy’ has directed my atten- 
tion to a volume of that writer’s dramatic 
productions, containing the Old Wives Tale,* 
The love of King David and fair Beth- 
sabe, with the Tragedie of Absalon, 1599— 
and the Famous Chronicle of King Edwarde 
the First, &c. same year, in which - there 
is an article that keeps the questioned line 
of Pope’s Universal Prayer in countenance.. 
It is the prologue to the second play just 
mentioned, which I have.here transcribed 
verbutim and literatim. 

* prRoLoaus 
“Of Istael’s sweetest singer now | sing, 
His holy stile and happie victories, 
Whose muse was dipt in that inspiring deaw, 
Arch-angels stilled from the breath of Joue, 
Decking her temples with the glorious flowers, 
Heauens rained on tops of Syon and Mount 


the b 
V; bosome, of his yuorie lute, 

e cherubins and angels laid their brests, 
And when his consecrated.fi strooke 
The golden wiers of his fauishing harpe, 
Me gaue alarum to the host of heauen, F 
That wing’d with lightning, brake the clouds, 

and cast 


Their christall armor, at his conquering feet, 
Of this sweet poet Jones Musition, . 
And of his beauteous sonne, I prease to sing ; 
“Then helpe deuine Adonay to conduct, 
bo the wings of my well tempered uerse, 

¢ hearers minds aboue the towers of heauen, 
And guide them so in this thrice haughty 

flight, — ‘ , 

‘Their mounting feathers scorch not with the 


“That none can temper but thy holy hand : 
To thee for succour flies my feeble muse, 
Arid at thy feet her yron pen doth vse.’ 

“ May I take the liberty to inquire whether 
the | Society of Literature has ¢ a 
docal habitation’ as well as a so 


i sin COINCIDENCE. 
. The part of Dumbiedikes in the Heart of 
Mid-Lothian was performed on Thursday, 
and brought to our recollection the follow- 
in striktfog parallel to the death’ of the 
elder worthy of that name, as described in 
the‘ novel, which ‘was pointed out to us 





* Making a third copy, at all events, in ad- 
dition to those noted ia Mr. Davis’s book. 
’ + Communications may be addressed, pro 
tempore, to the Secretary, at Messrs. Hat. 
chards, Booksellers, Piccadilly.— £4. 





sumetime ago by a literary friend. It 
occurs in an old yovel, called The Witch 
of the Woodlands, ‘and relates to. the final 
exit of a Squire Beetle : the resemblance is 
remarkable :— 

“The worthy clergyman, who never 
attended him shen, did. all that.a gen- 
tleman, of that venerable character could 
do in such a case; he advised him cordially, 
prayed for him fervently, gave him all rea- 
sonable hope, endeavoured to dispel 
any needless fear. -He left him with bis 
pious benediction. Some small time after, 
his hopeful son, and his two servants, 
Clod and Blunder, attended hiin . he was 
seized with a strong convulsion fit; re- 
covering, he gained his speech, and these 
were his last words :— 

“<T did not think to die yet—I'm glad 
the parson has been.’ ‘Shall I send for 
him again?’ said the son. * No, no,’ re- 
plied the venerable pareut; ‘ he will be for 
giving me the sacrament, and then there 
will be another bottle of wine to uncork. 
Lord have mercy upon me—that last high 
wind played the devil with the old pig-stye. 
I die in. charity with.all men; but insist 
upon Thomas ‘Truman being turned out of 
hrs farm, for not voting.as | ordered him. 
Rury me by your mother, she lies quiet 
now. I. go heme and ask forgiveness. I 
know many people -will say, I am gone to 
old nick ; but if- 1 go there, I'll be hanged. 
Patch up the old barn, and try it once more 
—luck'sall. . Make much of precious time ; 
and Blunder, sell off the old mare, she’s 
not worth keeping, but you need not tell 
your chapman that—he’ll seon” —— 

The hint may have been here: the 
agg picture is with the Wizard of the 
North. 


wee ineeattee 
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REVEILLIE,—BY J. FITZADAM, 
Author of ‘ The Battle of Algiers;” &e. 


These lines, written at the time of Napoleon’s escape 
from the Isle of Elba, acquire an additional interest 
from the con they presetit to the final scene of 
St. Helens. lifevont the senentions which a 

on bade canada Ciieeouee ‘ 
then hs every peraeecendey chtated ee Sore: 
dies, and hardly furnishes a:topic for two days news. ] 
Men of Europe! brethren brave! 
Once again the red flag wave; 
Seize the war-spear, strike, and save! 
Spear, whose mercy-shortened blow 
All but piere’d' the wily foe— 
Traitor to his solemn vow, 
Seize the spear, but s not now, 
Sound or pctetnge de alarm— 
Friends of man, and freedom, arm! 
Be the cannon-signal clashing ! 
Be the death-fires flashing, flashing! 
On! in sacred legion join’d, 
Might of arm, and might of mind— 
See the Felon, quell’d in vain, 
Bursting .on the world again ! 
Men of Europe! brethren brave ! 
Yet again the red flag wave, 
Snatch the war-spear—strike and save! 
From — rock “i vulture springs, 
Carnage ri on his wings— 
'. Frantic from hie desert-hold, 
Breaks the tiger on the fold, 
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Round him calls his butcher-brood, 
Whets the fang, and yells for blood. 
Men.of Europe! swiftly sweep 
Serried phalanx, firm and déep. 
Hem the furious out-law round, 
Vainly vanquish’d, vainly bound— 
Smite the savage under ban, 
ah rebel, foe to man— 

Crush the tempest, yet a speck, 

Ere it spread tremendous Seek. 
Men of Europe! brethren brave! 
Once again the red flag wave, 
Whirl the avenging spear, and save! 


Stern and steady sons of war, 
Squadrons of the north afar, 
March with him who never yields, 
Blucher of the hundred fields ! 
Warrior Cossacks speed the spear, 
Charging with a storm’s career ! 
Austria, more than father now, 
Jephtha, or Virginius, thou, 
(Woe for that lost widow-flower, 
Daughter of the vengeful dower) 
Greatly strike—and first, though few, 
England’s brigades, tried and truc, 
Led by Erin’s lordly son, 
Win the battle often won— 
Men of Europe! brethren brave! 
Once again the red flag wave, 
Whirl the war-spear—strike, and save! 


By the fame of trophies won, 
By the souls of warriors gone, 
By the rights so long profaned, 
Vassals crowned, and princes chained, 
Plundered nations— cities razed— 
Altars stripped; and temples blazed— 
By Religion’s sacred weal 
Spurned beneath a Nero’s heel, 
By your country’s holy cause, 
By the sanctity of laws, 
By your homes, and kindred dear, 
Freemen!—ye Aave seized the spear— 
On then, sternly, brethren brave ! 
With the might‘of ocean-wave, 
Whelm the tyrant—millions save ! 


Save mankind from wrongs and blood, 
Mustering new, and direr flood; 
Save old Freedom’s beacon-star, 
Quenched too long in clouds of war, 
Or but suffered half to steal 
Gloomy glance on slavety’s wheel— 
If again the storm accurst 
O’er the necks of nations burst, 
Marking drear, and bloody path, 
Where may céase the scourge of wrath? 
Be the sudden vengeance hurled, 
Men of Europe! shield the world— 
Whirl the war-spear, brethren brave! 
Onee again the red fag wave, 
Sweep the tyrant to his grave! 





ARABIAN SONG, 


Founded on an Anecdote related by an Oriental Travellet’ 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


Away! tho’ still thy sword is red, 
With life-blood from my sire ; 
No drop of thine may now be shed, 
To quénch my spirit’s fire : 
Tho’ on my heart, ’twould fall more blest, 
Than dews upon the desert’s breast. 


Dve sought thee ’midst the haunts of mes, 
Thro’ the wide city’s fanes ; 
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Thy name hath been a baleful spell, 
O’er my dark bosom cast ; 
No thought may dream, no words may tell 
What there unseen hath pass’d : 
This hollow cheek, this faded eye, 
Are seals of thee—behold, and fly! 


Haste thee, and leave my threshold-floor, 
Inviolate and pure ; 
Let not thy presence tempt me more— 
Man may not thus endure : 
Away! I bear a fetter’d arm, 
A heart that burns—but must not harm ! 


Hath not my cup for thee been pour’d, 
Beneath the palm-tree’s shade ? 
Hath not soft sleep thy frame restor’d, 
Within my dwelling laid? 
What tho’ unknown—yet who shall rest 
Secure—if not the Arab’s guest ? 


Begone! outstrip the fleet Gazelle, 
The wind in speed subdue ; 
Fear cannot fly so swift, so well, 
As vengeance shall pursue : 
And hate, like love—in parting pain, 
Smiles o’er one hope—we meet again. 
To-morrow—and th’ avenger’s hand, 
The warrior’s dart is free ; 
E’en now, no spot in all the land, 
Save this, had shelter’d thee : 
Let blood the monarch’s hall profane, 
The Arab’s tent must bear no stain! 
Fly! may the desert’s fiery blast 
Avoid thy sacred way, : 
And fetter’d, till thy steps be past, 
Its whirlwinds sleep to-day : 
I would not, that thy doom should be 
Assign’d by Heav’n, to aught but me. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY, 


THEATRICAL DISTURBANCE IN PARIS. 


A singular fracas recently touk place at 
the new theatre, called the Gymnase Dra- 
matigue in Paris, which was occasioned by 
an actor (Perlet) having refused to sing a 
song allotted to him on the first night of a 
new piece, intituled, Le Comedien d’ Etumpes. 
The song was loudly called for, but Perlet 
obstinately refused to sing it, and at length 
retired much out of temper. A violent up- 
roar ensued, and continued with increasing 
vehemence, until a peace-officer stepped 
forward to announce that the refractory 
performer had Leen conveyed to the Pre- 
fecture of Police to answer for his miscon- 
duct. The Journal de Paris gives the tol- 
lowing account of the perfurmance, and the 
tumult to which it gave rise : 

“ Gymnase Dramatique.—First repre- 
sentation of the Cumedien d’Etumpes, a 
vaudeville in one act, 

“This piece, like many others, merely 
consists of a seties of tricks played off with 
the view of getting rid of a disagreeable 
suitor, and leaving the field open to a more 
favoured lover. The daughter of the 
&reffier Corbin is promised in marriage to a 
coxcomb named Maclon de Beaubuisson, 
while, on the other hand, she is attached 
to Dupré, the son of a notary in the neigh- 
bourhvod. An actor of Etampes, named 
Dorival, who happens to visit the country- 
house of Corbin, is the agent dispatched by 
Cupid to mystify the unfortunate Maclon. 
Derival, by turns, appears im the robe de 
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chambre ot old Corbin, in the gardener’s 
jacket, and in the muslin gown of an En- 
lish lady. Perlet presented himself in the 
ast-mentioned disguist, and several lively 
scenes and humorous jokes had already 
decided the success of the piece. He was 
most ludicrously dressed as an English 
lady,* and the orchestra played the 
symphony of an English air, of which, 
if report be true, he had himself made 
choice. To the astonishment of the 
audience, he was observed to show some 
signs of dissatisfaction towards the or- 
chestra: he paused suddeuly in his part, 
and at length made his exit. A few 
minutes after, the performer who was with 
him on the stage, succeeded in bringing 
him back ; but no sooner had he reached 
the orchestra, than he said aloud, ‘ J will 
not sing the song.’ 

“ Offended at this declaration, in spite of 
all their respect for the talent of which 
Perlet had, on that evening, given new and 
abundant proofs, the audience expressed 
their dissatisfaction in the most marked 
manner; and the tardy statement made by 
Perlet on his third entrance, that indispo- 
sition prevented him from singing the air 
through, though he was able to continue 
his part, was not calculated to calm a storm 
which became more furious than ever when 
the representative of the English lady.re. 
tired with very cavalier-like gesticulations. 
Cries of Apology / resounded from all parts 
of the theatre, and the noise was redoubled 
when the curtain rose for the performance 
of Le Colonel. Tranquillity was not re- 
stored until two successive messages from 
the Commissary 6f ‘Police announced that 
Perlet would not be suffered to appear with- 
vut giving satisfaction. It was expected, 
that.on the sccond representation of the 
Comedien d’Etampes, Perlet, tor his own 
sake, as well as that of the theatre, would 
make the necessary atonement—The affair 
did not, however, terminate so speedily as 
was anticipated, Qn the following evening 
the bills announced, that in consequence 
of the indisposition of Perlet, the Jeune 
Homme en Loierie would be substituted for 
the Comedien d’Etampes. A fresh storm 
was the result of this chauge. The au- 
dience showed themselves indisposed in 
their turn. The performance was not snf- 
fered to proceed; and after an uproar of two 
hours, the admission money was returned, 
aud the spectators departed, 

“ Late on the same evening, Perlet ad- 
dressed a letter to the newspapers, express- 
ing his deep regret at having fosfeited the 
favour ef the public, and his anxjety in 
future to deserve it, by his respect and oLe- 
dience tu their wishes, 

“ Perlet was to have appeared at the 
Theatre Louvois a few nights subsequently 





* We are sorry to observe, that the French 
still continue the practice of exhibiting on the 
stage gross caricatures of our countrywomen. 
That absurd piece of buffoonery les Ang/aises 


pour rire, is still a favourite with them, as will 
be seen by the theatrical report annexed to the 
present article. Surely this does not very well 
accord with the boasted good taste and gal- 
lantry of the French ! 





PDR REPAIR PRAT CAER EMIT TOE 
to the insertion of this letter, at a charitable 
performance for the benefit of a literary 
man, who had been arrested for debt. The 
play had, however, been changed on ac- 
count of Perlet’s detention at the Prefec- 
ture of Police, and could not, without in- 
convenience, have been altered) a second 
time. We subjoin a notice (from a Paris 
Journal) of the performance at the Theatre 

vois, which is interesting on account of 
the benevolent object it was destined to 
fulfil, 

We observe, from the last Journals, that 
Perlet has made his peace, after a grand 
combustion at the theatre; when he de- 
clared, that he, from that moment, ceased 
to be a comedian. He has sung the con- 
tested English or Scotch air, and, of course, 
the repose of Paris is no longer disturbed ; 
and the death of Buonapate is almost the 
leading topic in the salons !!! 

Turatre Rovat Itaties—(Salle Lou- 
vois ),—Performance for the Benefit of a 
Literary Man arrested for Debt, 

“It ts scarcely necessary lo observe, that 
a numerous auditory assembled on this oc- 
casion, when the attraction of amusement 
was combined with the. pleasure of doing a 
goed action. All the comic talent of the 
capital was united to give effect to the per- 
formance. . Polier was admirable. in. the 
part of Dandin in the Plaideurs, and he 
was ably seconded by Lepeintre and. Klein. 
In Les Anglaises pour rire, nothing could 
exceed the drollery of the sgenes between 
Potier and Brunet, Lepeintre read, in a 
very pathetic style, some. Imes expressive 
of the gratitude. of the prisoner to those 
whe had broken his chains. The enter- 
tainment ‘concluded with the burlesque 
drama of Les Fréres Féroces, ani @ diver- 
tissement.” 





— 





THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE. 

On Tuesday, the Queen visited this thea- 
tre tu witness Guy Mannering. The house 
was completely filled, except in the boxes, 
which were unusually empty. The play was 
very indifferently performed, with the ex- 
ception of two or three of the characters. 
Mrs. Egerton’s Meg Merrilies is strikingly 
wrought up, and in all the good scenes 
produces a strong sensation, We are of 
opinion that a browning upon her cownte- 
nance would not only add to its fidelity as 
a gypsey copy, but improve its impression 
in the higher denunciations and prophecies. 
Mr. Mackay was the_ representative of 
Dominie Samson, and did entire justice to 
the simple teacher. The mixture of un- 
couthness, pedantry, and nature was more 
broadly given, than the component qualities 
of his Baillie Jarvie; but upon the whole 
the inferiority of the character might more 
truly.be ascribed to its intrinsic bearings, 
than. to any want of right conception in 
the actor.. The difference between the two 
is, that the Baillie is a quaint sort of per- 
sonage, amusing but not ridiculous; while 
the Dominie isan oddity, oftener rediculous 
than amusing. The one is shrewd, the 
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other simple in the extreme of simplicity ; 
und thus it happens, that even when most 
chastély acted, the one is-entertaining as a 
genuine comic part, the other ludicrous as 
a gfotesque exception to common life. 
«« My conscience” the bye-word of the one, 
may be assumed as’ the type of his’ con- 
nexion with the business of thé world :— 
the “ prodigious” of the other, as indicating 
his want of assimilation with that business. 
Mr. Mackay displayed abilities of the fore- 
most order, in the first; in the last he had 
scope fur little else than the easier, though 
often better relished, talent for burlesque. 
In both he evinced pure humour. Dandie 
Dinmont was sustained by Mr. Dobbs with 
considerable merit. His appearance of 
complacent self-satisfaction was the least 
commendable portion of his performance : 
though the whule audience should laugh at 
Dandie Dinmont, Dandie Dinmont ought 
not to smile at himse!f. Mr. Vining, as 
Dirk flatterack, also deserved praise, and 
here our catalogue ends.—We happened to 
be very near the Queen, and had a perfect 
pa we of seeing’ her. She has ‘not 
the flushed countenance which all the por- 
traits we have seen assign to her. Her 
features are’ much smaller than any of 
these, and the marks of years much. more 
obvious. There is not one good likeness 
of her in the print-shops. We were close 
enough to hear her exclaim “ Vary pratty !”” 
on some of Mr. Samson's capers, _ She re- 
tired without ‘noticing the audience, just as 
the drama concludea. | 


On Thursday, the Heart of Mid-Lothian 
was produced hete. We have only time 
for a Catalogue Raisonné—Jeanie Deans, 
Mrs. Orger —effective; Effie, Madame 
Vestris—pretty and plaintive ; Davie Deans, 
Mr. Fuote—not douce, tuo stamping; Reu- 
ben Butler, Barnard—ex nihilo nihil fit; 
Margaret Murdockson, Mrs. Brook—coarse, 
but powerful; Madge, Mrs. Vining (pro 
Egerton, indisposed)—generally above ex- 
pectation, and eccasionally adinirable; Mrs. 
Glass, Mrs. Harlowe—amusing ; Duke of 
Argyle, Mr, Cooper—very well ; the Queen, 
Miss Smithson, idem; Ratcliffe, Mr. Vining, 
—so so; and Dumbiedikes by our great 
favourite Mackay, whose popularity de- 
setvedly augments with every part he per- 
forms. The laird has not much to do, but 
he did all to perfection, and his dry natu- 
ral humour told throughout upon the 
audience. The elder play-goers say that 
he is Parsons revived ; the novel-readers 
that he is the identical characters he un- 
dertakes to represent; and the united 
public, that he is one of the chastest and 
most entertaining actors upon the stage; 
the sense of which, we trust, he will 
experience in a tangible shape on his be- 
nefit next Monday. 


ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 


A‘debutante of the name’ of Forde has | 


appeared at this house as Polly in the Beg- 
gar's Opera. Her voice is of a sweet 
quality, und we consider her to-be a pro- 
mising addition to the opera. She is young, 
however, ‘and stands in need both of. advice 
and tuition. An able instructor will teach 
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her to make a much better use of ‘her ca- 
pabilities, and a sensible counsellor will 
warn her to avoid that straining after 
ornament which is the bane of melody— 
rarély admired, and never less suitable than 
in the songs ‘of Polly Peachum. Mf. 
Pearman: as Machedth seemed to us to 
forget the nature of the music he had to 
sing. If not enamoured of his own pretty 
notes, he would surely not dwell upon them 
with such doating affection as _if-his lips 
and they were never to part. ‘It is-a fault 
to be amended, and he has powers to please 
if he pleases to use them. 

Loves’ Dream improves on repetition. 
Miss Kelly has a singular scene of sleep- 
walking (a kind of parody on lady Mac- 
beth), which she enacts most admirably. 
It is enough to repay an evening’s attend- 
ance at: the English Opera House, which 
we are not surprised, therefore, to see 
graced with full’and fashionable audiences. 

The Haymarket has beew going on but 
indifferently. Conway’s Juseph Surface in 
the School tor Scandal, Terry's Green Man, 
and a few other parts, have been reported 
tous as. the only redeeming exceptions to 
very barn-like exhibitions. On ‘Thursday, 
however, a better thing was done. The 
first-named gentleman performed: Leon in 
Rule a Wife, &c. in a style of the highest 
excellence. The part is a fine one, and it 
was never, perhaps, acted with greater 
talent. 


—— 
VARIETIES, 





The following. horrible story appears im a 
French Journal : 

The House of Refuge for Lunatics, es- 
tablished at Charité-sur-Loire, department 
of Nievre, was, a short time ago, the scene 
of a most tragical event. 

The Sieur Mangue, an apothecary of 
Sancére, and the Sieur Lévnard Pousscrean, 
a mason of Lucry-le-Bourg, had been placed 
in the house as insane patients, Among 
uther proofs of madness, Mangue conti. 
nually manifested a strong dislike of life, 
and endeavoured to prevail on the different 
inmates of the establishment to murder 
him. Unfortunately, the oe being 
made to Pousscrean, who laboured under 
@ most incurable kind cf insanity, he 
willingly undertook to perpetrate the 
horrid act. 

The two lunatics immediately descended 
the stair-case leading to the kitchen, where 
they found a wooden horse. Mangue sud- 
denly stopped, coolly. took off his coat and 
cravat, turned down his shirt-colar, and 
laid his head on the ‘horse. They now 
wanted an instrument, and Mangue 
pointed to the kitchen chopper. Pousscréan 
ran to fetch it, returned, and finding his 
wretched companion still in the same at- 
titude, beheaded him with a single stroke, 
without any body having heard or observed 
the preparations for this horrible execu- 
tion. , 

The event was, however, soon dis- 
covered ; the murderer was known by the 
bluody stains with which he was covered. 


On being questioned, te contessed, with. 
out the least emotion, that he had yielded 
to the repeated entreaties of Mangue; that 
the latter had bequeathed to him a valuable 
document (which, on being produeed, 
proved to be merely a piece of waste paper) 
and that he would perform the same office, 
to any one who asked him politely ! 

A Beam of Sunshine! — During some 
repairs which lately took place in the 
Church of St. Michael, department of the 
Meuse, it was found necessary to remove 
several of the rafters of the ceiling, when, 
to*the astonishment of the workinen, a 
shower of gold coins fell from one of the 
bedms into the aisle of the church. It may 
well be supposed that without stopping to 
inquire into the cause of this miracle, the 
workmen proceeded to gather up the 
money, with “all possible speed. It was 
subsequently ascertained that the treasure 
had been deposited in the bean by means 
of holes bored with a wimble. ‘Te coins, 
which are upwards of a thousand in niun- 
ber, are French crowns, each weighing 64 


Louis XIf and Francis I, ; 


oe 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
ULY, 1821, 
Thursday, 5—Thermometer from 46 to 66. 
Barometer froui 30, 13 to 30, 11. 
Wind, N.W. }— Morning clear; clouds passing 
the rest of the day. 
Friday, 6—Thermometer from 48 to 60. 
Barometer from 29, 99 to 29, 90, 
Wind W. b. N. 3.— Generally cloudy; heavy 
showers at times. 
Saturday, 7—Thermometer from 50 to 55. 
; Barome'er from 29, 81 to-29, 88. 
Wind N.W. dand N. b. E.L—Geuerally clondy ; 
with misling rain. In the evening it 
cleared up, 
Sunday, 8— Thermometer from 51 to 60, 
Barometer from 29, 93 to 30, 06. 
Wind N. b. E 1 and 2.—Generally clondy till 
the evening, when it became clear, 
Monday, 9—Thermometer from 46 to 68. 
Barometer from 30, 07 to 30, 06. 
Wind West 2, and N. W. }.—Fair; the sun ge- 
nerally shining through light clouds. 
Tuesday, 10 —Thermometer from 43 to 67. 
Barometer from 30, 07 to 30, 08. 
Wind W. b. N. and N. W. 3—Generally hazy; 
the’sun fajntly shining. 
Wednesday, 11—Thermometer from 35 to 68. 
Barometer from 30, 10 to 30, 08, 
Wind N. b. E. 3} —A thick fog inthe morning, 
and generally hazy. 
Rain fallen during the week, 15th of an inch., 
Lat. 51.37. 32. N. 
Long. 0. 3. 51. W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS., 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


read Kerrich. — ; 

Page 412, 2nd col. for sepulehral cross read 
sepulehral brass. 

Ibid. for Clantigh read Olantigh, 

We postpone our remarks on Mr. Wyatt's Monu- 
mental design, as the subject is more fully brought before 
us in another shape, but too late for this Number. 





grains: there are some of the reigns of 





Errata.— No. 232, page 411, &c. for Kerrick ‘ 
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filiscellaneous Advertisements, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 





Egyptian 
tox IS extraordinary Exhibition at the Egyp- 
tian Hall, Piccadilly, continues open every day, 
from 11 till 6.— @ 1s. 
KITISH GALLEKY of PICTURES, by 
TRESHAM and OTTLEY.— This exquisite! 
beautiful Work is acknowledged to be the grandest wor! 
ever published in any age or nation. Jt is not generally 
ow that the forty sets in colours (each value 320/.) to 
among the prizes in ** Tomkins’s Picture Lot- 
we are the only seis in poten. except a very few in 
the Subscribers’ bands. ‘The one teundos sets of Proofs 
each value 1007.) are eT eeel « As the Copper 
Pintes are to be destroyed, the work cannot fail ry od 
come very valuable.—The "drawing of this interesting 
Lottery will take place in a few days. Every connois- 
seur and lover of the Fine Arts, therefore, should pur- 
chase tickets without delay. 


E QUESTRIAN STATUE of our MOST 
A 7 ACIOUS SOVEREIGN, upon his Accession 
and in honour of his late Glorious and 


When his Majesty commenced the Government, Usur- 
pation had long desolated Europe, and baffled the efforts 
of the monarchs; but t h the wisdom of his 
Majesty’s councils, and by the power of his arms, in the 
ae of Divine Providence, the nations were imme- 
diately restored 
Description o of the Statue.—His Majesty is represented 
in the Costume of a Roman General, seated in repose. 
The horse is in a spirited action, supported by a dragon 


ehained to a rock. The i is inseribed : 
GEORGIUS ag ANNIARUM REX. 


Casts of the model, in n plate and metal, 3 feet 6 inches 
making for 











In 12mo. price 4« 
A METRICAL VERSION’ of the COL- 
ether 
with those for the principal Fasts and Festivals. y the 
Rev. C. H. REASTON, M..A.- Curate of Barlborough, 
abit 
lished by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown. London, and Bradley, Cherterte — 
znd rdition, in svo. 
ETRICAL "LEGE DS “of Ex ALY ED 
CHARACTERS. By JOANNA BAILLIE. 
— for Longman, Hearst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 


Ot whom may be had, by the same Author, 
p : on the PASSIO S, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 
1 lls 
2. SiISCELLANKOUS PLAYS, in 8vo. price 9¢. 


board 
3. The FAMILY LEGEND, in &vo. price 3s. 4d. 


Setond Edition, in 8vo. with Portraits of both the Pre- 
tenders, from original Pictures, price 15s. boards, 
EMOIRS or t the REBELLION in 1745 
and 1746. By the CHEVALIER de JOHN- 
STONE, Aide-de-Camp to Lord George Murray, General 
of tLe Rebel Army. 

London : Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown. 

** The Memoirs now presented to the Public were put 
fate sd by an A og -witness of all the transactions during 
¢ tles Edward’s expedition. The writer of them is an 

n, brave, frank, and impetuons soldier, who gives a 
P ain narrative of events,” — British Critic, Feb. 1821. 

‘* These Memoirs have fortunately fallen into the 
hands of an able Translator and kditor.”— Eclectic, 
March, 1821. 

“These Memoirs possers all the interest of a romance, 
and exhibit traits of the character and feelings of the 
times. een Review, No. 33. 

12mo. price 5s. 6d. boa: 


(PRE EXPEDIT ON of ORSUA ; 











or the 


hi the Subscribers. A C t- 
nh toa ns this design into ees CRIMESof AGUIRRE. By ROBERT SOUTHKY, 
pases a- decorated ain on emblematic a D. aa ine Fey vee | me or the 
nations of lebrating the f o' ya sh Academ History 

bis Maj esty—the Bape . eiving desig Mlaetation Pod of the Royal nstitute of the Netherlands, o oe itor, 
great evenis of f the work | Todorion, & 

may Apne seen at ihe Bi 's, z . A., No. ~ Aunts “ This lixpedition has been called by ene the 
Buildings, Brompton. most dramatic Episode in the History of the Spanish 





New Piano Forte Music 
T HE favourite AIRS in ROSSINI'S Opera, 
IL TURCO IN ITALIA, arranged for the Piano 


by T. LATOUR, B. 1 and 2 each 5s. Ditto in 
“ a ia,” by ‘ditto’B. 1 1, 58. _Latour’s 
om; . 6s. Ditto Va- 


ariations, 
. And the favourite Quadrille 
Hondo by the most eminent Authors, No, | to 6, each 


wid ry Sng ee pell and ag Music-sellers to his Majesty, 


R. DE TAFONS, of No. 17, Rathbone- 

place, Dentist, returns Thanks to the Nobility 

and Gentry for the wal teesiiinees: distinguished Patronage he has 

te leave to inform them, that 

Wing’ succeeded to the Practice of Mr. Faleur, he is 

enabted-to offer bis rervices in all cases where 9-1 
neral Teeth ars bw preferred ; his method of aie 
tural and Artificial Teeth having been universally aj 

of, he has to solicit their attention to santninee 

ing the mineral ones —— similar principles, 





they removable at and yet infinitel 
eonptiowtne by any of pee meres beer ; perio adopted’ 
sets of rere constructed so as to obviate the very 


and insecure mode of tying in the « 
pve ne Sov rake from ten till four oeleek: —iT, spree — 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





ie in roai 
BELHAMAR, an Eastern Tale. B 
Bel RY sBoRSYA AN. : 4 
» Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 
“Yn ohe vol. 8vo. price 12s. 

N, ¥Y on the PRODUCTION of 
van H, with an APPENDIX, in which the 
of Political y are applied to the actual 

this country. By R. TORRENS, 











Th 410. with Engravings, 
AX ne of the INTERIOR. of cEY- 


of its Travels in that 
em me Ree, Or nd Brown, 
me, ai 


London. 


Printed for Longman, » Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 








Miss Benger’s Anne Boleyn. 
2nd Edition, in’ 2 = pre Sea 8va. with two portraits, 


M EMOIRSof the the LIFE. of ANNE BOLEYN, 
Queen of Henry VIII. By MISS BENGER. 
a for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 


pp SPE y be had, by the same Author, 

. MEMOIRS of the late Mrs. ELIZABETH HA- 
MILTON. The 2nd edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a por- 
trait, | 

2. MEMOIRS of Mr. JOHN pion tage Author of the 
Honey Moon. In wo. 122. pearls 


CHEMICAL. pene Mepic. \L REPORT of 
the Properties of the Mineral =e of Buxton, 
Matlock, Tunbridge Wells, Harrow Bath, Chel- 
tenham, "Leamington, Malvern, and t isle of Wight. 
By CHARLES SCUDAMORE, M. D. Physician in 
Cutioay to his Royal Highness the Prince Leopold of 


Publixb by Longman and Co. Paternoster Row. 

Of whom may be had by the same Author, in a oat 3 
octavo volume, price 20s. the third Edition, revised an 
materially enlarged, of a TREATISE cn the NATORE 
and CURE of GOUT and RHEUMATISM, including 

eneral Considerations on Morbid States of the Digestive 
ans, some Remarks on Regimen, and Practical Ob- 
servations on Gravel. 
In Lemo. price 3s 


ILE 








THE MERCA LETTERWRITER, 
or SS CORRESPONDENT: con- 
taining a Series of Letters on Business ; comprehending 


almost every Subject which occurs in the Counting- 
House, for 1 the Use of Commercial Schools. With an 
Intreduction, containing Remarks on the Style and Man- 
ner of Mercantile Letter-Writing. By JAMES MOR- 
RISON, Accountant. 

London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown. ; 


the same Author 
i2mo. 4s. 6d. 


A KEY to BOR Ons COMMERCIAL ARITH- 


| METIC. 12mo 


B,J yp SaeEn TS of BOOK-KEEPING. 8vo, 8s. 





Of w reper Ard had, by ; 
. ACONCISE SY feb rise of COMMERCIAL ARITH- | 
METIC, adapted to Modern Practice. 





447. 


published, price 6s 
7 YNHE EXPEDIENCY aud Ne SCESSITY of 
STRIKING OFF A PART ofthe NATIONAL 

DEBT; with Observations on its Practicability, with 
the least possible Injury. 

The Distreses of the Country. 

The Expenditure and Revenue. 

Retrenchmeat——Taxation——Loans. 

Proportion of the Taxes devoted to pay Interest of Na-. 
tional Debt. 

The Sacrifices made by the Landholder, Merchant, 
and Mechanic. 

wit ue Frapetaty of the Fundholider’s making a Sacrifice. 


"The Sacrifice proposed, rather nominal than real. 

Beneticiai Results in the Security of Funded Property, 
and revived National Prospe perity 

This Pamphlet is just printed in No. 36 of The Pamiph- 
leteer, with nine other Pamphlets. 

Sold by Longman and Co., agile and Co., Black, 
Parbury and Co. and all other Bookseilers. 


Kennett’s ‘Antiquities of Rome. 


In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, a New Edition, embel- 
lished with Eng ravi 
OMZ ANTIQUA NOTITTA ; or, the 
Antiquities of Rome, in Two Parts. To which is 
prefixed, ‘Two ys concerning the Roman Learning, 
aad the Roman Education. By BASIL KENNETT, of 
c.C.C. ae 

Published Y een Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown; G. W. B. Whittaker; Lackington and Co. ; 
Baldwin and Co.; R. “ee rmgy, OR Rea Ogle, Duncan, 
and Co.; and G. Mackie ; and Stirling and 
Slade, Edinburgh. 
In one thick volume, post 8vo. beautifully printed, by 

Ballantyne, price 18s. Only 230 Copies have been 

printed for sale. 

‘yYHE POEMS of ALEXANDER MONT- 

GOMERY, a SCOTTISH PORT of the Six- 
teenth Centu 3 with iogra notices, ‘by DAVID 
IRVING, LL:D. 

This volume includes nee of the Cherrie and the 
Slae.—The flyting between ee ape fn Polmart; 
and the Mindes Melodie; the original editions of which 
are very rare. Most of the other pine mer A mene bs 
lished, for the first time, from an ancient M Iso, 

ESSAYS and CHARACTERS of a PRISON 
PRISONERS. By GEFFRAY MYNSHALL, 
GRAYES INN, Gent. In_post 8vo, price ts. 6d. 
jw room wel from the onginal edition of 1618. Onl 190 
Copies have been printed for sale. Published by 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme and Brown, London; and 
and €. Tait, Edinburgh. 


NSTRUCTION and AMUSEMENT UNIT- 

ED in the following Books for Young People: 

- The TRAVELS of HAREACH Taten! Seventeen 
Centuries, bg Plates and Maps. By the Rev. T. 
CLARK. &s. bd: 

2A hlODERN TOUR of ASIA, with do. do. By 
the same. ay 
a é “ODE N TOUR of EUROPE, with do. 


By 
Ae The “Bov’s SCHOOL, or Traits of Character ia 
Early Life. By MISS SANDHAM. 3s. 
mx The SCHOOL-FELLOWS, a Tale for Girls. 
0. 


. 48. 
‘6: MORE MINOR MORALS, do. be. 6d. 
7. FAMILY SUPPERS, Evening Tales, 2 vols. 7s. 
8. The PUZZLE for a CURIOU sik, Qs. 6d. 
9. The ROCKING-HORSE, 28. 6d. 
10. The WELL-BRED DOLL, es. 
i. The LITTLE RED RIDING.H HOOD, sites, 


ls. 6d, 
12. Tee LATE MON ne Lis Tee — 1s. 6d. 
13. The SAME, fet to Music, “ht iT, 28. 
Printed for John Souter, at the _ ‘Libary, 73, St. 
Paul’s Church-yard. Where may be 
he School master’s General Calalogue, “containing up- 
wards of 5,000 School Books, with their prices. 
With Two Engravings 
EMOIRS of the CALEDONIAN HOR. 
TICULTURAL SOCIETY, No. X.—Contain- 
ing the following, many, interest articles: 
Mr. Hay on the application of Steam to the hrating of 
Forcing-houses (with a plate ay! Account of the 
Russian Chiecory Plant, and of the Artificial Coffee.— 
By Dr. William Howison.—Mr. on the Advan- 
tages of the Shallow Planting of it Trees.—Mr. 
John Young on the tion of i ines 
from Garden Lettuce. Mr. James Kirk on the Soil best 
suited to Peach Trees. m4 Jobn Dick on Grafting the 
Ribston Pippin.—Mr. Adam Melross on Sea-Cale and 
pz oe —Mr. John Murray on Improveinents of the 


Ceripted i. Archibald Constable, and Co, Edinbu: 
of whom may be had the same work, Nos, I, to 
with Engravings, price 32. eac’ : 

For an account of these excellent Memoirs, see 
Quarterly Review, No. 48. 



















































































10s. tera. pe ive Ge Coronation. On st of July was published, No. Vil of 

‘ 6 . Me. ‘HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
BIXTEEN ENGRAVINGS from’ REAL Wy, manele nat critical ttustrations, the 1 yl inted on & ~~ 
Ss . ed for promoting» love of the the hoppy ait sien. dea Famicrs | pene ete 2, ee. 
Nae {10Us REVOLUTION, 1688. Lectures on Poetry. By Camp! —HI 
Italy. By Lady M «TH. Town ai 
ay _ can ea LER, Baron IV. On Madaees, Political, de-o¥ pez 
- Kings * Aloe te be hei | ments from the Woods code Vi. Pranch ind nngysntnt 
Baron : af Pindar’s Olympic, | €&¢Y—VII. Old Books.—VIIH. On Coronations.—IX. 
‘and Isth 4to. 7. Ne. ed. | Jonathan Fastecky’s. 's Journal, No, 4.—X. Bictoend + 
sellin cri ge ge sepa 

CTO) 
Tar or, O 7 tao Rondetreet; an ky sion a 2. Warten, Old | at‘Athens. X11 Macpherson’s Lament.—X1I1. wets 
A by Laeriria Marl A HAWKING. in my eg No. 3.—X1V. On the Comedies of of Tho- 
J. Ri Re Hi mas May.—XV. Tricks of Speaking.—XVI. Transia. 
matey wb pe ce cr |S et Sed et, UT, tte 
will be pub 2825 in, lo, No. racter of 
win re Sie F rein ae mek 1, Sm, ee 

"of the COUNTESS ‘and RMORIAL INSI the KINGS an spol 5 Ds, Gacidan.— e Rew Play 
toe pie of Discipline. 7 The second or SUMMA estat of hed on 36 Cc The Briton’s Lament for Italy.—XXI. ‘Verses 

umes, octavo, 1/, 1fe 


Ne the Dutch of Tollens. KAI. Original Corres. 
lence. — XXIII. mon and Pythias. —~ XXIV. 
arks on the Royal Academy, &c¢.—XXV. Varieties, 

and ifie. -X XVI. Foreign Varieties.— 






| pall Plates, = “4s mareres h devon. 
THOMAS wr LLEN iENT. 
raldie iltmfaatet on Vette es tye present Majesty. ‘Fifty 


ies only Will be printed on royal quarto, to, pice 4s. 
Bond- 
“Leondon' printed for 1 Rodwell and » New 


CHER, M.A. sometime fellow of thas In post 8vo. price 6s: boards, with a Portrait of Goethe, 
ETTERS from WETZLAR, written in 


Oxford, Vicar of Kirknewton, : 
* 1817, devel 5 hate la on which 
nay Rio and 2. J Waterloo ie Pali Mall; and F os ’ ping the re founded 1 whieh be - 


Ou Follem Se THE STORK, or the ld of » a Poem. B 
Ours — BOYD'S 3 NEW TRAVELLING 


Major JAM 4’ BELL, kant York Mi titi, Tranelator nd 
MAP of ENGLAND and WALKS, exhibiting peoce-vdg a See Bredow's Ta — 
he ; 4 ni ee and Stages; Printed 


for Rodwell and Martin, New Bond-street, 
constructed and drawn with the the greatest care, by JOHN 
EIT tn 
flatter themselves that this 4 


ROSANNE; or, a Father's haba ioe 3 volumes, 
octavo, i. Ts. 






I r ms the 
7. P of boards, o' 
GERMoNS the toe lade: ene Doumit bk 






tions, with Onitien! Remarks.—X XX. Reports, Literary, 

eer l, Agricalturel, yeaa BE x 
vents.—Interesting Occurrences, 

Birth Martine and io, with Biographical 

culars | "of Mrs. . Pingzi, Dr Gregory, Earl of She eld, 

John . Mr. Crome, Dr. Calcott, &c. 

Printed for He eary Colburn and 'Co., Condutt- -street, 

Bell and Bradfute, Edinb and John Cumming, 

Dublin, and retailed by all Booksellers, Newsmen, &c. 


On the baie of this month will te price 6s. 
BNEW EDIN 
(THE NEW EDINBURGH REVIEW. 



































TT 4to. contai: nearly 900 closel ted pages 
a dre Gan , 





















ie Faeroe dion of the fant Be Moathiy 
Fe ng fad, matecate Fiebre’ he | TARY. LADY MORGAN. oa grey : ame 
ply! " Edinburste and G Ir on this Ake —* Lady Supa Ttaly lias evenly prevalent in'the best ene of an pin vn 
Write te Man. » Lo my ‘ rome fein to: cpa ad | and _ lly and tly pressed on their consider, 
a ‘ols. &vo, el, 199, 6d. bontds, at fn the cause of and beuevolent — t the peculiar advantages of the Quarterly form 


civil and religious igious Liberty, which 
» has put all the race of intol 

of fury Strange that the men who 
caet vehomeat in their denial of all 















eing more snitable to the charact: which their work 1s 



















which still oppress the Roman | - Res pd the-same quantity of mat- 

the United: , retext of the | ter as other Quarter! ews ; et the Work wiil 

of the dogmas of that religion to British free ts theater Quare om’ the S1ét of July, Sist of Oc 

om) also the most inveterate in their denun- tober, 31st prt 7 moms Ty, and 30th of A Apell: Complete Sets 
ciations of ail tO expose ao of the Edinburgh Monthly Review, 


Pibliher of tier 
$58, each, may be had of the 


ren, Old Bond-street, London ;. aud of J. be nm o9 

lin; by Whom, ‘and by the principal Booksellers of 

United Kisgtom, subscriptions for the New Work ail 
received 






Literary Chronicle, May 12, 1821. 


CobuNary “chienisrey = exhibiting the 
scientific Principles of ;_ With concise Tn- 























‘On the ist of August will be pablished, in one vol. 4to. 
’ I VHE. KNIGHTLY TALE of GOLAGROS 
and GA W ANE, and other Ancient Poems. Printed 


> by Walter ae Mylar, 
taupe 





Laity orga view 
of Italy Fay cba ike reclyaing of Bionogy with the | 
most ‘he familiar of 

very mixed societies to which she had access 















her opportunities favoura There are few volumes, it in which exceed, 

Nutritive utritive- Qualities of different | "4 task she had in view, Herma ee wir, she either in interest or value, eivecentinn Ancient Poetry, 

Rick Accum, i CoPperPlates. “By FREDE- fatcon, which’ will higkt}  sncient, ri fal ae eae Seem b 
A t 

Published by R. Ackermann, and may be had of all ppnich will highly the public: : aod tee att 








“ This: work, which ix calculated to excite considera 


per has already cde me. in hy wa - 
ill-natured criticism. ” Feist is not to wabeied 


we recollect that the authorisa Litera eres We ave itblined 
i former production 









)y it may 

See kind. Bat itis 

possessed of still greater value, from the illustration 
hich it gives of ther and literature of Scotland. 
In reprinting this Volume, every care has been taken 
it as nearly as possible an exact fac-simile of 

the ori tigival, with the etirions i$ woodcut devices of the 
poe. The Le roa flatter a that, as a 
imen of black. ting, -it do honour to 

= Ballantyne pres ated eit reed eer ee 
sheet elegant re-publications of ancient literature which 
















; has as yet a , 

; - 8 As the impression is limited, gentlemen who wish to 
deste atten, adore author may both ang- their w 
ment and multiply his editions.” —See London Literary RANCE. Se 2s litle delay as possible. <n 






tothe ma pean eae 
oO most va 

fray ee on the France.” — 
Monthly B peared subject of 


“ Its excellence is icuons in what relates to |. 
in the higher circles hete her 
was on- 
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